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THE SUB-MARINE. 
By the Authorof Whims and Oddilies. 


It was a brave and jolly wight, 
His cheek was baked and brown, 
For he had been in many climes 
With captains of renown, 
And fought with those whofought so well 
At Nile and Camperdown. 


His coatit was a scldier coat 
Of red, with yellow faced, 

But (merman-like) he look’d mar 
All downward from the waist; 

His trowsers were so wide and biue, 
And quite in sailor-taste ! 


ile put the rummer to his lips, 
And drank a jolly draught ; 

Le raised the rummer many times — 
And ever as he quaff’d, 

The more he drank, the more the ship 
Seem’d pitching fore and aft! 


The ship seem'd pitching fore and aft, 
Asin aheavy squall; 

It gave a lurch—and down he went, 
Headforemost in his fall! 

Three times he did not rise, alas! 
He never rose at all! 


But down he went, right down atonce, 
Like any stone he dived; 
He could not see, or hear, or feel— 
Of senses all deprived ! 
last he gave alook around 
To see where he arrived ! 


And all that he could see was green, 
Sea-green on every hand ! 

And then he tried to sound beneath, 
And all he felt was sand ! 

lhere he was fain to lie, for he 
Could neither sit nor stand ! 


And lo! above his head there bent 
A strange and staring lass ; 

One hand was in ber yellow hair, 
The other held a glass: 

A mermaid she must surely be, 
If mermaid ever was! 


Her fish-like mouth was open’d wide, 
Her eyes were blue and pale, 

ler dress was of the ocean green, 
When ruffled by a gale ; 

Lioughet he, ** beneath that petticoat 
She hides her salmon tail?” 


She look’d—as siren ought to look— 
A sharp and bitter shrew, 

To sing deceiving lullabies 
For mariners to rue, 

But when he saw her lips apart, 
it chill'd him through and through! 


With either hand he stopp’d-his ears 
Against her evil cry ; 

Alas, alas, for all his care, 
Hisdoow, it seem’d, to die | 

Her voice went ringing through hishéad, 
It was sv sharpand high! 

Ife thrust his fingers farther in 
At each unwilling ear, 

But still, in very spite of all, 
The words were plaim and clear :— 

bean’ slay here the whole day long, 
‘lo hoki your glass of beer !" 


With open’d mouth and open'd eyes, 
Up rose the sub-marine, 

And gave a stare to find the sands 
Aud deeps where he bad been : 
There was no siren with her glass, 

Nor waters ocean-green ! 


The wet deception from his eyes 
Kept fading more and more ; 
He only saw the bar-maid stand 
_ With pouting lip, before 
he small green parlour at The Ship, 
And little sanded door! 


Tt. 


H. 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE GIPSIES 
IN EUROPE. 


The tawny complexion, the singular customs, and the particular 
dialect of the people called Gipsies, together with ,the severe laws 
that have been made against them in England, Scotland, France and 
most couniries of Eurupe, have excited much curiosity as to their or- 
igin. ‘The most circumstantial account to be met with, is from an 
old French Journal, of the remarkable occurrences at Paris, in the 
a of the fifteenth century, the substance of which is as fol- 

ws :— 

‘August 17 1427,” says the author, “‘ theré arrived at Paris a do- 
| gen of Pennaucors (doers of penance) as they called themselves—to 
wit, a duke, a count, and ten others, all on horseback, who pretend- 
ed to be very good Christians, and that they were of the Lower E- 
eewpt. They said farther, that not a very long time before, the Chris- 
tians had conquered them and their whole country, and had made 
them all turn Christians, or put to death those that would not. That 
the lords among them, who weré baptized, were made masters of 
the country, as they bad been before; that they promised to be good 
and loyal Christians, and to preserve their faith in Jesus Christ as | 
long as they lived; and that they had a King and Queen in their 
country, who lived within their‘own manors. But they said that,a 
little while after they had embraced the Christian faith, the Sara- 
cens came and attacked them; and asthey were not well fixed in 
the Christian faith, they made very little resistance, as in duty to 
their country they were bound to do; but submitted to the enemy, 
became Saracens, as before, and revounced their faith in Jesus 
| Christ. » That upon this, many of them left their native country, and 
' came tu settle among the Christians; but it happened afterwards, 
_ that whea the Christian Princes, such as the Emperor of Germany, 
the king of Poland, and others, heard how their countrymen had so 
| teewcheesusly deserted the Christvaa faith, and so readily become 
; Savacets and idolaters, they fell upon them, with aview either to 
| drive them out of their country, or 1o make Christians of such of them 
|as werenot. And at last, in a great council, it was resolved by the 
| Emperorand other princes that they could not suffer them to remain 
| in their territories without the consent of the Pope. Whereupon 
| they were ordered to repair to the Holy Father at Rome. ‘That all 

of them, both small and great, went thither with great difficulty. es- 
| pecially the children. When they were there, they made a general 
| confession of their sins ; and when the Pope heard their confession, 
| after mature deliberation in his council, he ordered them, as a pen- 
| ance, to wander fur seven years together through the world, without 








| ever lying in a bed; and, that they might have some way to support 
| themselves, he ordered, as they said, that every Bishop and mitred 
| Abbot should give them a charity of ten livres, a’ was mentioned in 
| the letters, with which he furnished them, to the Bishops of the 
Church; then, after he had given them his blessing, they departed, 
| and had been wandering for five years throughthe world, before they 
, arrived at Paris. 
| «The before-mentioned twelve,” says the author, “arrived at Par- 
is on the 17th of August 1427, and on the day of John the Baptist’s 
| decollation (August 29), the whole body of their common people ar- 
rived. These were not suffered to enter Paris, but were by the Ma- 
| gistrates lodged in the chapel of St. Dennis, and were, in the whole, 
| but about one hundred, or six score of men, women and childrea.— 
, When they left their country, they were, as they -said, about one 
| thousand, or 1,200, but the rest had died away; and their King and 
| Queen, they said, were yet alive, and were still in hopes of having a 
| settlement in this world; for thatthe Pope had promised to give 
| them a good and fertile country to inhabit; but that they must first 
sincerely finish the period of their penance. Whilst they were at 
| the chapel, there were never seen such crowds of people at any fair 
| or festival, as resorted to see them from Paris, St. Denis, and allthe 
| placesround. Almost all, or by far the greatest part of them, had 
| their ears bored, and a silver ring, some two, im each ear, which was 
| the fashion in their country. ‘The men were very black, with their 
hair frizzled; the women were the most ugly, amd the blackes 
| that were ever seen: almost all bad their heads uncovered, with 
| hair as black as a horse's tail; and for clothes, they had nothing 
but a single garment or shift, tied upon the shoulder with a liven | 
string or cord, and a short cloak ;-in short, they were the poorest | 
| creatores that had ever been seen in France, and yet, notwithstand- | 
| ing their poverty, they bad sorceresses amongst them, who, by look- | 
| ing into people’s hands, pretended to tell them what had or would | 
| happen to them, by which they sowed contention in several fami- | 
lies ; for they often told the husband, hy wife has played thee a | 
slippery trick. But what was worse, while they were thus telling | 
peuple their fortunes, either by magic or art, or by the help of the 
devil, or by slight of hand, they drew, as | was told, the money out | 
| of people’s pocke's into their own. “lis true, | went myself three 
ot four-times to talk with them, but never saw them look into any | 
one’s hand, nor did I lose anything. Butthis was what the people , 





'every where reported ; insomuch, that, at last, an accountof it reach- | 
led the Bishop of Paris, who went thither, carrying along with hima } 


This is the account given by the author of this journal, and, as the 
journal is authentic, it shows the falsehood of the vulgar opinion, 
that our Gipsies are the same with, or are descended from the peo- 
ple called Zinganees, in Turkey, whowere banished from ,Egypt, 
afier the Sultan Soliman had conquered that kingdom, in S17 — 
The story these peopletold at Paris was certainly a fiction, contri- 
ved to impose upon the superstition and ignorance of that age; and 
yet there is some foundation in history for a part of it; for, in the 
thirteenth century, the Lower Egypt had been conquered by Lewis 
the Ninth of France, who, very probably, forced the people he con- 
quered to turn Christians ; but he did not long hold his conquest, for 
being defeated and taken prisoner by the Saracens, he was obliged! 
to give up all his conquests and return home. It is, however, doubt- 
ful if any number of people left Egypt at that time on account of 
their religion ; because, if they had, they would have come directly 
to France, when that King returned with the remains of his army, 
and not have wandered throug all Asia Minor, Greece, Hungary, 
Poland, and Germany. 

The better opinion seems to be, that our Gipsies are the descend- 
ants of the people called Uzians by the Byzantine historians, who 


| from Persia spread themselves all over Mysia, and lived chiefly by 


telling peopte their fortunes. The character of our European Gip- 
sies being the same with that given by ancient historians to that peo- 
ple—viz. Quos atiena juvant, propriis habitare moleslum; and their 
way of supporting themselves here is the same with that practised by 
their ancestors im Asia, it is very natural to suppose that some of 
these old fortunes-tellers got themselves wafted over the Hellespont 
from Mysia into Grerce, and their first appearing in Poland, Bohe- 
mia, (from whence they are by the French called Bohemians), and 
the eastern parts of @eruripy, is a confirmation of this supposition. 
Their pretending to us Dranijons,.whe had left their country for the 
swite of their religiot, #hen it Wes conquered by the Saracens, wax 
a story well calculated for gaining a favourable reception. from the: 
Grecian Emperor, and other Christian princes ; but their pilferings 
and idleness have since produced severe laws against thenr in most 
countries of Europe. 
= 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


Narrative of a Captivity and Adrentures in France and Flanders.— 
By Captain Boys. Post 8vo. pp. 236? London, 1827. Long. 


We still remember the delight with witt which im bovhood we’ 


have listened to narratives of adventures and escapes; how little it 
matiered: to us in what century it occurred, or whether we were 
following the fortanes of a Baron Trenek, or a’Sinbad the Sailor. 
Captain Boys’ Narrative is really a very amusing one; and though 
an escape from a French prison in the year 1803, cannot be very 
full of marvel or romance, it iswell worthy of being ranked respect- 


‘ably among the compositions to whose clags it belongs. The follow- 


ing is an interesting account of the escape from the prison at 
Valenciennes :-— 

“ Having, for some time, vainly indalged the hope of finding a 
companion willing to share my fate, andthe winter fast approaching, 
I became apprehensive of mot being able to make the attempt before 
the ensuing spring. In the beginning of November, two sailors 
were sparring im the yard, and so common was this amusement, 
that it attracted the notice of no one but a stupid conscript of a 
sentinel, who, fancying they were quarrelling quitted his post, and 
commenced a brutal attatk on them, with the bert end of his musket ; 
this breach of military discipline soon collected a mob; and the 
endeavours of the nren to'ward off (he blows, gave them the appear- 
ance of acting offensively. The guard was called out, when the 
gem d’arines, rushing through the mob, cut and slashed on all sides. 
Whitehurst, whom I mentioned in the early part of this Narrative, 
and |, happening to be there atthe time, roused with indignation 
at such wanton barbarity, also pushed in, in the hopes of preventing 
vloodshed. ‘The Martchal de logis, observing usin the melee, 
desired us to send the men to their rooms, who, upon the order 
being given, imarediately retired. This prompt obedience, bearing 
the appearance of generally acting under our influence, was, no 
doubt, the cause of oar being denounced as the authors of the dis- 
turbance. We were, however, allowed to retire, whilst nine men, 
who were wounded, were seized as ringleaders ; some being put 
into the “ cachot,” and others’sent'to the hospital. The next morn- 
ing, Whitehurst and myself were arrested, and conducted to a 
separate place of confinement, upon the rampart, fronting the town. 
We were there locked up, with a sentinel at the door, without com- 
munication with any one, and ordered to be kept on bread and 
water. We were secretly informed) that the commantant had 
forwarded a report to the Minister of War, representing Whiteharst 
and myself, as * chefs de complot;” the punishment of which, by 
the Code Napoleon,” is death. Although this did not much trouble 
us, being conscious of the falsehood of the accusation, yet we 
judged it right, to lay before the commandant a firm and accurate 
relation of the facts, referring him to the Marechal de logis, for 


| famous preacher called the Litile Jacobin, and he, by the Bishop's | proof of our interference having prevented more bloodshed, and 


| 


order, after preaching atfine sermon, excommanicated all those who | restored tranquillity. ‘This respectfal appeal to the justice of the 


| showed them their hands, or put avy faith imtheir predictions ; and | commandant Du Croix Aubert, corroborated by the evidence of the 
at last. being ordered away, they departed onthe festivalof the Na- | Marechal de logis, succeeded in restoring uf to our comrades, and 


tivity of the 
! toise.” 


irgin Mary (Sept. 8), taking t(beir route towards: Pon- | 


inducing him to transmit a counter statement to the minister of war. 
I mention this eitcumstance, becanee it produced a propesition on 
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dhe part.of Whitehurst, to attempt to escape, so soon as we could |“ locks, bolts, and fortresses,” and, if he wished to detain British | when the first stone was raised, and in twenty minutes the second - .. 
make the necessary preparations. I readily acceded ta his pro-| officers, the most effectual method was, to put them on their ‘honour;’ | about eleven, the hole was large enough to creep under the door: boats 
posal; and, although { knew that, from his inexperience in the ma-| for that alone was the bond which had enchained us for more than} the draw-bridge was up; there was, however, sufficient space bg. jeces 
aagement of small craft, bis assistance could not be great, in the | five years. This letter was left with Ricketts, to be dropped on} tween it and the door, to allow us to climb up, and the bridge being P ies 
event of getting afloat, | was perfectly convinced of his willingness | the following day near the ‘corps de garde.” At half-past seven prayer there was, of course, an opening under the arch! through jase 
and resolution. This consideration rendered it necessary, however, | p.m. we assembled, armed with clasped knives, and each provided | this opening we crept, lowering ourselves down by the line, which and th 
to seek a third person, and I sounded five men, separately, in the | with a paper of fine pepper, upon which we placed our chief depend- | was passed round the chain of the bridge, and, keeping both paris poard 
course of the day; but. so prevalent was the belief of the impossi-| ance; for, in case of being closely attacked, we intended throwing |in our hands, landed on the “‘ guarde fous.” Had these bars bee, supply 
bility of getting out of the fortress, except by bribery, that they all} a handful into the eyes of the assailants, and running away. The/| taken away, escape would have been impossible ; there being not to toll 
Aeclined. ; plan was, that Hunter and myself were to depart first, fix the rope, sufficient line for descending into the ditch. We then proceeded wind | 

‘In this difficulty, I consulted Ricketts, whopreposed to introduce | and open the opposing doors, a quarter of an hour afterwards, | through another arched passage, with the intention of undermining Never 
the subject again to Hunter. I consented to accept him as a com-{ Whitehnrst and Mansell were to follow: by these means we dimi-| the second door, but, to our great surprise and joy, we found the repres 
panion, provided we departed in a week; this stipulation being | nished the risk attendant on so large a body as four moving together | gens d’armes had neglected to lock it The draw-bridge was up; rhe 
conveyed to bim, and our prospects painted in glowing colours, | and secured the advantage of each depending more upon his own | this, however, detained us but a short time; we got down, crossed man-o 
he agreed to join us. From that moment he behaved with firmness | care; for, if Hunter and myself were shot in the advance, the other |the ditch upon the “ guarde fous.” as before, and landed in the by aa 
and cordiality: not an hour was lost in procuring every thing |two would remain in safety; and if, on the contrary, they were |upper citadel. We proceeded to the north-east curtain, fixed the not fe 
needful,for the occasion ; but before we could fix a day, we resolved | discovered, we hoped to have time, during the alarm, to gain the | stake, and fastened the rope; as! was getting gown, with my chest ment | 
to obtain some information, respecting the obstacles in our passage | country. Our intentions were, to march to the sea-side, and range | against the edge of the parapet, the stake gave way. Whitehurst the sp 
to the upper citadel, that being the only way by which we could } the coast to Breskins, in the island of Cadsand, opposite Flushing ; | who was sitting by it, snatcbed hold of the rope, and Mansell, of “very C 
possibly escape. It was necessary to be very cautious in this par-| and, if means of getting afloat were not found, before arriving at | his coat, whilst I endeavoured to grasp the grass, by which | was shift 
ticular, and many sehemes were suggested. At length, hearing | that place, we proposed to embark in the passage-boat, for Flushing, | saved the fall of about filty feet. Fortunately, there was a solitary as con 
that that part of the fortifications abounded in wild rabbits, i! | and, about mid-channel, rise and seize the vessel, It was now | tree in the citadel; from this a seeond stake was cut, and the rope box, © 
occurred to me to offer my greyhounds to one of the gendarmes, | blowing very fresh, and was so dark and cloudy, that nota star | doubly secured, as before: we all got down safe with our knap. howe 
whenever he chose to make use of them. This | did, and the fellow | could be seen; the leaves were falling in abundance, and as they | sacks, except Whitehsrst, who, when about two-thirds of the way arising 
mentioned jt to the Marechal de logis, who was equally pleased | were blown over the stones, kept up a constant rustling noise, which | from placing his feet against the rampart, and not letting them slip proces 
with thé,expectation of sport, for they verily believed, that such | was particularly favourable to the enterprise; indeed, things wore | so fast as his hands, got himself in nearly a horizontal Position ; the ble 
beautiful English dogs could kill every rabbit they saw. Shortly |so promising an appearance, that we resolved to take leave of aj seeing his danger, I seized the rope, and placed myself in rether showe 
efter, the gendarme came, with the keys in his hand, for them; | few other of our brother officers; eight of them were accordingly | an inclined posture under him; he fell upow my arm and shoulder our si 
the Marechal de logis waiting at the gate. The dogs, however, | sent for; to these I datailed our exact situation, the difficulties we | with a violent shock. Fortunately neither of us were hurt: but it ing © 
had been taught to follow no one bot their master, so. that their | had to contead with, and the means of surmounting them, reminded | is sumewhat remarkable, that within the lapse of a few minutes, we clasps 
refusing to go, afforded me an opportunity of making an offer to | them of our letter to the commandant, of last month, and the glory | should have preserved each other from probable destruction. We remed 
accompany them, which was. immediately accepted. Whitehurst, | of putting our threats into execution, in spite of his increased vigi-|all shook hands, and, in the excess of joy, heartily congratulated and sh 
‘Hunter, and two or three others, requested to go with us; four) lance, read the one we had that afternoon written, and proposed, | ourselves upon this providential success, after a most perilous and vet we 
pther gendarmes were ordered to attend, and we went ina tolerably | that any of them should follow that chose, but with this stipulation, | lahorious work of three hours and three quarters.” carry 
large party. We took different directions round the ramparts, | that they allowed four hours to elapse before they made the attempt.| Captain Boys and his companions succeeded in reaching the make 
kicking the grass, under pretence of looking for rabbits; few were | Upon which, it being a quarter past eight, Hunter and utyself,| coast, and arrived in England on the 10th of May, after av endu. hundr 
dound, and noge killed: but we succeeded in making our obser-! with woollen socks over our shoes. that our footsteps might not he | rance of six months’ continual hardship and peril. colum 
vations; and, in about an hour, returned, fully satisfied of the | heard, and each having a rope, a small poker or a stake, and knap- om Tes tion, | 
‘practicability of escape, though the difficulties we had to encounter | sack, took leave of our friends, and departed. We first went into that w 
were—scaling a wall, ascending the parapet unseen, escaping the | the back yard, and, assisted by Rochfort, who was now convalescent, A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA. mand 
observations of three tiers of sentinels, and the patroles, descending | but not sufficiently strong to join the party, gotover the wall, passed NEW-ORLEANS the m 
two ramparts of abo forty-five feet each, and forcing two iarge | through the garden and palisades, crossed the road, and climbed , y ‘ P : a littl 
locks. ‘hese were net more than we expected, and we, therefore, | silently upon our hands and knees up the bank, at the back of the The progress of our shooting excursion having brouglit us into numb 
prepared accordingly. On or retarn, we fixed the night of the | north guard-room, lying perfectly still, as the seatinels approached, | Contact with a greater number of trees than were supposed to adorn three 
15th of November, for the attempt. Throagh a friend in town, I | and as they receded, again advancing, until we reached the parapet this desolate spot of earth, Pine Island, an early hour on the morning placec 

ot iron handles put to a pair of steel boot-hooks, intending to use | over the gateway leading to the upper citadel. of the 19th saw several working parties sally forth, bill-hook in hand, requir 
them as picklocks. The only thing now wanting, was another rope, *< Here the breast-work, over which we had to creep, was about to fellthem. The expedition was not undertaken in vain. In less press. 
and as that belonging to the well ip the midshipman’s yard, was | five feet high, and fourteen thick, and, it being the highest part of| than a couple of hours the whole of the south side of the island was in a hij 
{from decay) nos trust-wortby, in the night we hacked several of | the citadel, we were in danger of being seen by several sentiucls rendered as bare and bleak asthe side on which we had landed, whilst things 
of the heart-yearns, so that the first time it was used in the morning, | below; but. fortunately, the cold bleak wind induced some of chem the bivouac presented the appearance of a timber-merchant’s yard, thoug! 
it broke. A subscription was made by the mids, and a new one |to take shelter in their boxes. With the utmost precaution + ;: | $0 Sumerous were the trees, bushes, and shrubs which were dragged ing ro 
applied for; by these means, we had, at command, about thirty- crept upon the summit, and down the breast-work towards the outer intoit. Itis probably needless to add, that of the fuel thus procured ing up 
six feet, in addition to what our friends had before purchased of the | edge ot the rampart, when the sentinel made his quarter-hourly cry the greatest possible care was taken. Like the food and liquor, t land n 
‘boys. Every thing was vow prepared; the spirits and provisions | of ‘“ Sentinelle preneg guarde a vous,” similar to our “ All's well:’’ | ¥@S put under the charge of constituted authorities; and logs and struck 
‘inthe knapsacks were concealed in the dog-kennel. On the 14th, | this, though it created for a moment rather an unpleasant sensation, branches were regularly served out to every mess, proportionate i We 
Whitehurst communjeated the secret to a young mid, named Mansall, | convinced me that we had reached thus far unobserved. quantity to the numbers of the men whocomposed it. the Ba 
who immediately proposed to join, and my consent was {requested ; “ I then forced the poker into the earth, and, by rising and falling | I know not whether the Commissary General considered himself in direete 
but I strongly objected, upon the plea of his being incapable to | with nearly my whole weight, hammered it down with my chest; | debted to our spirit of adventure for this very valuable accession to bat sle 
endure the privations and bardships to which we might probably | about two feet behind, I did the same with the stake, fastening a | the resources of the army, but he either gave, or appeared to giv, morro’ 
be expose; by the persuasion of Ricketts and Cadell, however, | sinall line from the upper part of the poker to the lower part of the | to my friend and myself, a larger portion of fire-wood, than, stricily up as 
J consented. : stake: this done, we made the well-rope secure round the poker, | speaking, ought to have come to our share. Among the pieces issue satisfa 

“At length, the day arrived which I had so ardently desired, | and gently let it down throug one of the grooves in the rampart, | out, there were, I recollect, some six or eight long pine stakes, sot a3 not 
aod the feelings of delight with which I hailed it, were such as| which receives a beam of the draw-bridge when up. lL then cau- | onlike the poles with which the Kentish farmers support their hops, to inet 
allowed me to anticipate none but the happiest results. The thought tiously descended this half chimney, as it were, by the rope; wheu | and the Spanish vine-dressers their grapes. In the true spirit of ve'- the bo 
of having lost so many years from the service my country, du-|] had reached about two-thirds of the way down, part of a brick | erans, we determined not to throw these away by burning them. (a succee 
ring an active war, bad frequently embittered hours which would | fell, strack against the side, and rebounded against my chest) this| the contrary, we set our servants to work, drove the stakes into tie by ak 
otherwise haye been cheerful and merry, ahd now proved a stimu-| | luckily canght between my knees, and carried @own Widbout | ground, in bee-hive fashion, with the upper extremity inctining to- mortal 
fapt to perseverance, exceeded only by that which arose from the| noise. * * * * 4 wards one another: and filling up the interstices with reeds brousit change 
desire I felt, to impress upon the minds ofthe Frenchmen, the) «[ crossed the bridge and waited for Hunter, who descended | from the swamp, we contrived to erect a hut, capable of affording best ph 
meflicacy of vigilance and severity, to enchain a British officer, | with equal care and silence. We then entered the raveliu, proceeded | shelter not only from the cold winds which occxsionally blew, )u! mar ha 
when compared with that milder, and more certain mode of securing | through the arched passage which forms an obtuse angle, with a| from the rain. Of this we prepared to take possession towards svi dered h 
his person,—confiding in his honour. As the sun declined, our | massive door leading to the upper citadel, and, with my pick-lock, | set; but Dr. Baxter, the chief medical officer, happening to be a Such 
excitement increased. Gur plans had bees ¢onducted with profound | endeavoured to open it; but, not finding the bolt yield with gentle | acquaintance of ours, very kindly offered us a corner in his hospital tion, w 
secrecy, only our most con§den!ial friends entertaining the slightest pressure, | added the other hand, and gradually increased the force | tent, and the offer was a great deal too valuable to be rejected. We eave On 
suspicion of our intention. Atthe usual hour we retired to rest; / until I exerted my whole strength, when smideuly something broke. | resigned our own habitation to certain of our less fortunate coinraves be hoist 
at half-past eleven we arose, and, {in preparation for onr departure, | { then tried to file the catch of the bolt, bat that being cast-iron, land gladly followed our host. proba 
avent into the midsbipman’s little yard, unspliced the well-rope, aud | the file made no impression; we then endeavoured to cut away| [Let me give here some description of the domicile into which wef persuad 
returned to the apartment. Desirous of bidding adieu to our mess-| the stone in the wall which receives the bolt, but that was fortified were introduced, It was a large marquee, constructed of spars, 0a", our fee! 
ynates, the six who slept in the room were awakened. On seeing | with a bar of iron, so that that was impracticable; the picklocks | and sails uf boats. The interior might measure about thirty or forty all side 
the manger in which we wees equipped, the rope slung over the! were again applied, but with no better success; it now appeared | (eet in length; in breadth perhaps half that extent; and in height ice, Th 
shoulder, the knapsacks, the implements, and the laugh each one | complete check-mate ; and, as the last resource, it was proposed | something less than twelve feet. Being composed of double folds o! {o our 
wag endeavouring to stifle, they were so confused, that they could | to return to the bridge, slip down the piles, and float along the canal | canvass, it was exiremely warm, and perfectly proof against the Bat of 
not, for the moment, comprehend why we were thus attired. When |on our backs, there being tvo little water to swim, and too much | weatlier. Its furniture consisted of casks, pack-saddles, sacks filled mitted | 
told that we imended beiag in England in ten days, they exclaimed, | mud to ford it. Hunter then sugyested the getting up the rope! with stores of different kinds, canteens, linen-chests, and cases of sa! extingu 
frimpossjble !’ and argued against the attempt, as nothing better | again, and attempting some other part of the fortress. In the midst | vicalinstruments. There was no table, nor any boards which might ped the 
than the effect of insanity—insisting, that we w ere obstinately run- | of our consultation, it occurred to me, that it would be possilile to | be substituted for a table; but a quantity of dry reeds overspread (ec under ¥ 
ping, with our eyes gpen, ito the yery mough of destruction. But,! undermine the gate; this plan was no sooner proposed than com- | ground, and afforded a very comfortable sofa ‘for its inhabitants. 4% As de 
as such remarks, if listened to, might only have tended to create! menced; but, having no other implements than our pocket knives, | yet there were neither sick nor wounded to occupy it. On the con opened 
judecisjon, we shook hands, and gaid goon night. W hen about {o| some time elapsed before we could indulge any reasonable hopes trary, as night closed in, numbers of hale and healthy persons, 24 Amerie 
flepart, Cadell observed, we had better wait a few minutes, as it} of success: the pavement stones under the door were about ten | of them claiming acquaintance with the Doctor, presented themselves creek, 
wag then yery star-light, aod nearly a calin. His advice was at-) inches square, andso closely bound together, that it was a most) at the door, and our hospitable friend made no scruple about receiv! Mack n 
tended to, and we impatiently waited the passing of a cloud, ip the | difficult and very tedious process. About a quarter of an hour had | them all. Lamps being lighted, a cask of excellent brandy *« the lan 
hape of its increasing the obscurity ; but the clouds dispersed, the | been thus employed, when we were alarmed Ly a sudden noise, | proached, and with the aid of pipes and cigars, and an ample flow any kin 
wind died away, and anne disturbed the silence of the night but | similar-to the distant report of ‘a gun, echving in tremulous reverbe- | good humour, we passed several hours after a fashion which remind'4 i upon 
the waich-calls of the sentinels, and the occasional footsteps of the| rations through the arched passage; and, as the sound became | us precisely of the many agreeable evenings which we had spent the eve 
patrales. The anxiqus state of suspense continued until twa o'¢lock, | fainter, it resembled the cautious opening of the great gate, creating | winter-quarters upon the Douro and the Nivelle. nourish 
when we again roge to deparl, but were prevented by the kind|a belief that we were discovered. We jumped up, drew back to | Sach was our condition from the evening of the 16th to the moro Jandsea 
jnier ference of our friends, who insisted on our Waiting still a little | wards the bridge, intending, if possible, to steal past the gensdarmes, | of the 2ist of December. On the 20th, indeed, the whole army Were cr 
jonger, arguing, that as I bad met with so many disappoin'ments, | and slip down the piles into the canal, but the noise subsiding, we | reviewed, and a new disposition of the traops so far effected, that," at onec 
gad had 50 repeatedly ayewed my intention to act prudently, we) stood still, fancying we heard the footsteps of a body of men. The stead of three, it was divided into two brigades, and what was tern’ and lon 
pusht to wait, even till the morrow night, if necessary. What) recollection of the barbarous murders at Bitche, on a similar | the permanent advance. On the 2Ist, there came in to the camp! Was visi 
folly,” continued Ricketts, “ta blast all your prospects, by false | occasion, instantly presented itself to my sensitive imagination; it! or five American officers, Who had deserted from General Jacks" debark: 
potiaitg of honour :” but the idea of Gigching at this cyisis, was so| is impossible to describe the conflicting sensations which rushed | army, and proposed to follow our fortunes, whilst a few warrio’ Hi quence 
repyguant fo my feelings, and so wounding to my pride, that it upon my mind daring this awful pause ; fully impressed with the | jelieve from the tribes of the Cherokees and Choctaws, likewise ! At le 
was with the wytmost reluctance I could consent to postpane the | conviction of diseavery, and of falling immediate victims to the peared amongst us. With the former personages 1 found an op)” harrow] 
attemps apother minute. A little calm god deliherate peflexion, | merciless rage of ferocious blood-hounds, I stood and listened, with | tunity of holding some conversation. When asked as to their ™ rected } 
however, s9on convinced me of the propriety of his remarks, and | my knife in savage grasp, waiting the dreadful issue, when suddenly | tives for deserting, they made no hesitation in declaring that the 190 mu 
the pure squrce whence they spraug, I also felt, that oar liberty | 1 felt a glow flush through my veins, which hurried me on with | had come over to the side which they believed to be the strong” make ag 
and lives being dependent upon my discretion, it behoved me not! the desperate determination to succeed, or make a sacrifice of life perfectly satisfied that there was no force in Louisiana capable o! ‘ Was not 

. 10 allow my judgment to be influenced by the opinions of the illiberal | in the attempt. We had scarcely reached the turning, when foot- | ferinz to us any serious resistance. ; boats wi 
and jhe hot-headed, who, | feared, would attribute our delay to | steps were again heard; and, in a whispering tone, “ Boys ;’’ this Whilst the stroops were thus amusing themselves in Pine Islan “itional 
ether causes than the real oue ; however, that mattered Jittle ; pa-| welcome sound created so sudden a transition from desperation to ' boats from every sbip in the fleet, transports as well as vessels anks o 
liegt and persevering, [ qnxiously watched the stars; and, sensibly | serenity, from despair to a pleasing conviction of saccess, that in lwar. were assembling in large numbers along the beach. Jo pi tveded, 
aliye $@ every thing that could, for a moment, enlunger the cog-|an instant, all was hope and joy. Reinforced*by our two friends, tect the rear against annoyance, each launch, as well as some’ live boa 
idence reposed in me, by my companions, | heard their opinian;| we again returned to our work of mining, with as much chee: -alness the barges, was armed with a twelve-pound carronade in the bows breast, 
when, finding i to coingide with my own, and the clock now striking | and confidence as though already embarked for England. They whilst the six cutters lately captured from the enemy, with a'} | We wide: 
three, we agreed to postpone the atlempt, ’till the following nizht, | told us the noise was occasioned by fall of a knapsack, which Man- (enders and small-cralt brought from the Chesapeake, prepare yt Parts, by 
and then start about eight p.m.; all present, promised secrecy ; | sell, unable to carry down the ropa, had given to Whitehurst, from | accompany them. In spite of the most strenuous exertions, }°" 'he oars 
we replaced the well-sope, returned our knapsacks to the care of | whom it slipped, and falling upon a hollow sounding bridge, between | eyer, it was found that the means of transport were extreMCH am adi 
the greyhounds, and retired to.bed. The next morning, nothing | twolofty ramparts, echoed through the arched passage with sufficient | deficient. After everything, even to the captains’ gigs, had ue ¥e Conl, 
material occurred; the movements of the Pregeding night were | effect to excite alarm. Whitehurst, with much presence of svind, | put in requisition, it appeared that hardly one-third of the am hand se 
Reeuspesies. | stood perfectly still when be Janded on the bridge, and heard the sen- | gould move at atime ; but even thus our leaders determined 0 Fiave a 

** da the afiernoon, we amused ourselves with writing a letter to | tine! walk up to the door on the inside, and stand still-also; at this entering immediately upon the business. They were well aw" fectual 
the commandant, in which we thanked him for his civilities, and | time, they were nat more than four feet from each other, and, had | that no delay could possibly bring henefit to us, whilst every hi could th 
assured him, that it was the vigid and disgraceful measures of the | the sentinel stood listening a minute longer, he must bave heard | of respite would have enabled the enemy to mature his plans for § Mint ort 
2G «4? gEevernment, which obliged ug to prove phe ineficacy of} Mansell Jand. Three of ms continued mining goytil balf-past ten,* reception. 
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At niveto'cloek in the morn 22d, the advance of ithe 
army, uadet the command of Thornton, stepped into the 
poats. It Consisted in all of about fifteen hundred infantry, two 
pieces of fight cannon, and a troop of rockels, and it was accom: 
panied’ by General Keane in person, the heads of the engineer and 
commissariat departments, a competent number of medical officers, 
and the Indian chiefs. ‘Iwo of the deserters were likewise put on 
poard, to act as guides as soo as We should land; and a muderate 
supply of amunition, under the care of a store-keeper, was appointed 
to follow. The morning was dark and cloudy, and a cold damp 
wind gave promise of a heavy rain before many hours should pass. 
Nevertheless, we pushed off in the highest possible spirits, and only 
repressed our cheering because silence had been stricily enjoined. 

The boat in which Charlton and myself were embarked, was a 
man-of-war's barge, rowed by six oars of a side, and commanded 
bya midshipman. Besides the seamen, there were crowded into it 
not fewer than sixty men and four officers, so that the full comple- 
ment amounted to seventy-eight souls. Under these circumstances, 
the space granted to each individual was not, as may be imagined, 
‘very commodious. It was, indeed, by no means an easy task to 
shift our postures after they had once been assumed, for we were 
as completely wedged together as were ever a child’s bricks in their 
pox, or @ bundle of logs in what is called a cord of wood. As long, 
however, as it continued dry overhead, the meonvenience thence 
arising, Was, Comparatively speaking, little felt; but we had not 

roceeded more than a mile from the place of embarkation, when 
the black clouds suddenly opened, and the rain fell as if a thousand 
shower-baths had been all at ouce opened opon us. Then, indeed, 
our situation became comfortless enowgh. In the difficulty of adjust- 
ing ourselves at all, cloaks and grest-coats necessarily lost their 
clasps, and the neck and shoulders were left bare. There was no 
vemedying the evil now; and though water ran down our backs 
and shoulders like the sewers in Ludgate Hill after a tihunder-storm, 
vet was there much in the appearance of all about us calculated to 
carry our thoughts beyond the present moment,—at all events, to 
make us think lightly of present grievances. Not fewer than an 
hundred boats, of all shapes and sizes, were making way in regular 
column over the surface of the lake; they were all filled, to reple- 
tion, with armed men, and not a sound issued from them, except 
that which the rowing occasioned, and an oecasional word of com- 
mand uttered by those in authority. Everything was conducted in 
the most orderly manner. The boats moved in lines of ten a-breast ; 
a little way a-head of them sailed a conple of cutters; the like 
number protected each of the flanks; and the rear was covered by 
three traders. There were appointed officers to each division, who, 
placed in light gigs, flew backwards and forwards as occasion 
required,—Inrrying on those that lagged behind, checking the pro- 
gress of such as were too nimble; whilst Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
ina light schooner, kept just so far apart. as to see at a glance how 
things were going, and to superintend the whole. 1 confess, tbat 
though TF could have wished for fine weather, I could not help look- 
ing roun4 with a feeling of the highest admiration. ‘Troops advanc- 
ing upon land, present an imposing appearance, no deubt; but mo 
Jand movement, in which | have been an indifferent spectator, ever 
struck me as | was struck by the spectacle now in view. 

We we were well aware, that the distance from Pine Island to 
the Bays de Calatine.—the poiat towards which, our course was 
direeted,—fell not short of eighty miles ,and hence that there was 
bat slender probability of our setting foot on shore before the 
morrow, But the prospect of passing the night cramped and cooped 
up as we were, was certainly mot hailed by any one with either 
satisfaction or indifference. The rain had fallen in such quantities, 
as not only to saturate the clothing of every individual, but seriously 
to incommode us, hy creating a pool ankle-deep in the bottout of 
the boat, while, on account of ovr crowded state, we could not 
succeed in baling it. It ceased, however, at last, and was succeeded | 
by a keen frost, and a northerly wind as sharp and cutting as any 
mortal would desire to face. & need not say, that the effects of the 
change were perfectly felt. by us. We bore it, however, wittyettre 
best philosophy which we could muster; and if a complaint or mur- 
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ho enter- 
tained the slightest apprehension that danger could be near. 

Having continued our progress thus, till the leading boats took the 
ground, preparations were made to land the troops as speedily as 
possible. With this view, a party of sailors were directed to leap 
on shore ; who soon returned with intelligence that the soil was suf- 
ficiently firm, and that the dehbarkation might take place without any 
risks The boats which were a-head lay so near to the bank, that the 
people who manned thein, were enabled to stepat once from the gun- 
wales to the bog; those which came after them were not so conve- 
niently situated. The nen were, in consequence, directed to pass 
on from boat to boat, and so to reach the shore from one point only. 
This arrangement necessarily occasioned both delay and confusion 3 
but, happily for us, there was no enemy near to avail himself of ei-' 
ther; and the whole advance had itself safely in bivouac by ten 
o’cloek on the morning of the 23d. 

Though seffering stillin no slight degree from the rain of yesterday 
and cold of last night, the lighting of fires was strictly probibited.— 
Concealment, it was understood, was as yet the great object in view? 
and with the attainment of it, the existence of fires every one felt to 
be incompatible. Yet was the attempt to conceal our landing almost 
immediately abandoned. The Admiral and General, having put 
themselves on board a gig, came up seme tise after the men had form- 
ed; and a sort of council of war was immediately held, as to the most 
eligible course which it beboved them to follow. As yet all had gone 
on well. We were actually established on land, an event which they 
had hardly expected to accomplish so easily and uninterruptedly.— 
What was next tobe done? We were not long left in doubt on this 
head. The troops, who had begun to scatter themselves a little thro’ 
the morass, were recalled to their ranks, and a line of march was 
formed. The deserters, placed in front, served as guides, they were 
under charge of the advanced guard, and directed its movements,— 
and the little column set forward, quite indifferent as to the nature of 
the.service in which it was about to be employed, and perfee' ly satis- 
fied that success must ettend its operations. 

I know not by the ase of what terms I shall be best able to convey 
to the reader’s mind, some notion of the nature and appearance of 
the country through which our first movemeut was made. ‘Lhe bog, 

















: : Constitution of. the .Atmos- 
phere’ contain, perhaps, too much of what may be termed specula- 
tive matter. rt least for the general readér; yet itis, unquestiona- 
bly, the best essay on the subject we have ween. The author's ex- 
periments, and the tableé he has computed for showing ithe amount 
of aqueays vapour held in suspension under every variety of tem- 
perature and density of the atmosphere, are deserving of high ¢om* 
mendation, imasmuch as they enable us to estimate, with’ — 
certainty, the probability or improbability of those changes of wea- 
ther which depend almost entirely on the amount of aqueous va- 
pour , 

The beantifel hygrometer of Mr. Daniell’s vention is also high- 
ly creditable to his ingenuity, and is capable of showing the relative 
quantity of vapour at any given period with much greater accuracy 
than the hygrometérs of De Luc or any ottier variety, But the in- 
strument is too delicate in constructiow tor ordinary observers, and 
the necessity of having a small quantity of ether to drop on the bulb 
of the instrument, for each observation renders it not likely to su- 
persede for general use those which may be callvd self-acting hygro- 
meters. 

Considering the indications of the hygrometer as of equal, if not 
greater, utility than the barometer in foretelling changes of the wea+ 
ther, we are surprised more attention bas not been paid to the con- 
struction of hydrometers on a larger scale, similar to the circular or 
wheel barometer. Many of the substances which have the property 
of expanding and contfacting allernately by dryness or moisture of 
the atmosphere, are also capable of being extended fo considerable 
length without the ri-k of fracture, and consequently might be exten- 
ded over a series of multiplying pullies so as to show the most min 
ute variations in the humidity of the atmosphere, without being lia- 
ble to the accidents which attend the glass tubes of barometers and 
thermometers.—But to turn to Mr. Daniell. The volume before us 
(part 2nd) contains some valuable observations omthe radiation of 
heat im the atmosphere, more especially as it is so immediately ccr- 
nected with the fructification of plants. ‘ Ayriculturists,’ observes 
Mr. Daniell, ‘are well aware of the advantage of direct solar heat 
in the flowering of wheat and other corm crops, an advantage whicly 
is never compensated by any elevation of temperature under a cloud- 





thought soft, gave not away, as we had expected it would, beneath 
onr tread, as long as we kept close to (he margin of the creek, though 
any extended departure from that line of road broughtus into a per- 
fect quagmire Yet were we compelled to move slowly, in part, be- 
cause the weeds formed an obstacle to our progress, which it required 
a regular body of pioneers to remove, and in part, because there ran 
upfrom the canal, here and there, wide and deep ditches, across which 
rude bridges required to be thrown, before we were enabled to pass 
them. Of the scenery, again, al that can be said, is, that for the 
space of perhaps three or four miles, it never varied; reeds, and 
reeds only, were around us, broken in upon feebly by the waters of 
the canal. At length, however, the face of the country underwent a 
change. We were marching, be it observed, on the right bank of the 
creek; on the lefi, a few miserably stinted cypress trees began to 
show themselves. As we proceeded onwards, these became more aud 
more numerons; and at last formed a tolerably close wood. On our 
side, however, nothing of the kind oceurred, till all at once the lead- 
ing companies found themselves in front of some open frelds, skirted 
by‘an orange plantation, and ornamented by two or three farm-houses. 
These were the first symptoms of cultivation which had met us in 
this quarter of America; and it will be easily credited, that in our 

eves they possessed a thousand beauties, which men more accustom- 
ed to them would not in all probability pereeive. But they were soon 
passed by; and then the entire neck of fine land on which New Or 

leans is built, became visible. Before us ran the mighty Mississippi, | 
not like an ordinary river, but like an inland sea, skirting on one side 

the.narrow isthmus, whieh the marsh and lakes skirt on the other.— 
Between these two boundaries the whole space could not pieasure 
above.800 or 1000 yards in width. ht was perfectly level; at least, 
theinequalities were so sliglit as not fo caich the attention of a com- 
moa.observer. I! appeared to be laid out everywhere in large fields 
of sugar-gane. Tiere were some half dogen houses scattered over 





mut happened from time to time to break forth, it was instantly ren- 
dered harmless by some rade joke, or an ironical expression of pity. | 
_ Such was the state of the weather, in our not very enviable condi- 
tion, whea a gig, passing along from front to rear of the column, | 
gave orders that the rowing should cease, and that awnings should | 
be hoisted. Both gommands were instantly obeyed; and as it seemed | 
probable that we were to remain stationary for the night, we easily | 
persuaded our pilot to light a fire. 1 cannot describe the nature of | 
our feelings, as the paw of charcoal gradually threw out its leat on | 
all sides. As we were thoroughly soaked, and our garments stiff with 
ice, Thardly know whether the sudden application of external heat | 
'o our benumbed limbs was productive of pleasure or the reverse.— | 
Bat of whatever nature our sensations might be, they were not per- 
mitted long to exert their influence. The fire was condemned to be 
extinguished; and in little more than an hour after we had first drop. | 
ped them, the grapplings were raised, and the squadron was again | 
under weigh. 
As day dawned, a singularly wild and uninviting waste of country | 
opened out before us. We were now within a stone’s throw of the | 
Amwriean shore, and ran along its edge in search of the prouth of the | 
creek. It was a complete bog. A hank of black earth, or rather | 
Mack mud, covered with tall reeds, constituted the single feature in 
the landscape. Not a trace of human industry, not a tree or bush of 
any kind or description, not even a mount or hillock, served to break | 
M upon the sameness of the scene. Qne wide waste of reeds alone met | 
the eye, except at the very edge of the water, where the slime which | 
nourished them lay slightly exposed. For some time this cheerless 
‘iudseape extended wholly wpon one side of us; the lake which we 
Were crossing, being at vet too wide'to permil a view of both shores 
at once; but the waters becainmp gradually ntore.and nrore narrow, | 
and long before the freshness-of the moraing had passed away, laud | 
Was visible in every direction. [t was now manifest that our point of 
debarkation could not be very remote; and all eves were in conse- ! 
yience turned in search of thepoint near which we considered it to be. | 
At length the mouth of a creek or inlet, wide at first, but rapidly 
barrowing,, presented itself. Towards it the Admiral immediately di 
ibys his course ; but thre schooner in which be was embarked drew | 
fo much water, and in a few minutes went eground We could not 
wae effurt to relieve him from his awkward situation, for this | 
: & moment at whicir serions delay could’ be tolerated, and our | 
mats were all too heavily laden afread’y, to admit of their taking ad- 
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‘Hional passengers on hoard. Onwards, tinrefore, we swept the | 
suns on either hand closing in upon us more and more as we pro- 
“eded, till first we were necessitated to contract our fronf, so as that | 
reuse ah three, and finally that only one boat should move a- 
in Seiad . e were now sicertng up a narrow cuf, whith nteasitred, at 
perla, be Spot, not moré than fwenty feet agross, and which, in some 
the mF came on exceedingly Rarrow, that the rowers ceased to dip 
_e.oars in the water, and propelled us by pushing alone. Yet it was 
a Ae spot for the conduct of a secret expedition. As far as 
hand see Jude from the appearance of the soil, the bogs on either | 
seemed quite impassable even forinfantry. [t wis cotered.as | 
have already stated, by reeds: so lofty a¥ to obscure; in tie most ef- 
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| pression, he would not listen to the Brigadier’s suggestion ; but having 


| otainder of that doy aud'night in quiet. 


|® London, 1827. T. and G. Underwood. 


| which a kind correspondent futnished us with for Nos. 429 and 430 


greater proportion of practical informatiowin a given compass. 


‘it. one of which being surrounded by a sort of village of huts, convey- 


ed the iden that its ownes must be a person of some consequence } 
but the rest seemed to belong to substantial farmers, men who paid 
more regard to comfort than io ornament. On the whele, the con- 
trast between this picture of industry and life now around us, and 
the miserable swamp which we were leaving beliind, proved uot more 
striking than it was agreeable. 

But the satisfaction which every one felt at being again introduced 
into an inhabited world, suffered some diminution from the reflection 
that in case anything like activity or enterprise shoubd guide the 


‘councils of the eneiny, we were exposing ourselves to a danger fat 


greater than any which we had yet encountered. The beat of the 


| column no sooner showed itself in the open country, than horsemen 
| were seen hurrying at their utu.ost speed along the opposite bank of 


the river. towards the town. Of the ifhabitants on this side, too, 
several were hnown to have escaped ; and it became evident to all, 
that in less time than we had expended in proceeding thus far, the 
alarm of avr ianding. would be circulated throughout the province.— 
At this juncture, to the honour of Colonel Thornton be it recorded, 
that he urgetitly pressed an immediate advance upon New Oileans.— 
We were already less than ten miles distant from it; the troops were 
fresh, in excellent spirits, and fali of confidence ; it required but a 
rapid journey to put them in undisputed possession. But to a plan 
so bold, onr General stowtly opposed himself. He feared to Jeave his 
supplies decidedly behind hin 4 ke was apprehensive that his little 
corps might be attacked, and cu! off by overwhelming nunvers, be- 
fore reinforcements could reach it; as if we were not already cut off 


as effectually as could be from our magagines, which were established | 
| on Pine Isfand, fall eighty miles in our rear. 


Acting under this im- 


vonac io be formed, and the troops to refresh themselves. This was | 
done. The mén’s arms were piled, nes of fires were Jighted: and | 
picquets being established, so as to protect the encampment on every | 
side, the niain body regarded themselves as destined to pass the re- 


———— 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


By J. Frederick Daniell, F. R. 


Essays and obserration.— Part if. 
The popular meteorogical paper onder the title of ‘Prognostics,’ 


of The Literary Chronicle, has reminded as of a debt due to one of 


the ablest meteorologists of the age—the author of the work before 
us. Qtr scientific readers wil récollect Mr. Daniel publishing a 


Tie present volume forms a sort of appendix or continua. | 
tion of the former, bat it possessee the atlvantage’of containing a 


Meteorological inquiries must necessarily consist ina great meas: | 


ure of hypottietical dediction:. It is: fet only beyond the reactivof | 


nearly all the varieties ofatrmeystioric phenoren® are governed by 
las which off crty be sinteestowd by cxaoihing thelr results: 





ed sky. A table similar to the preceding, founded upon the expeéri- 
ence of several years, would furnish a very valuable standard of 
comparison; and the causes of fruitful and unfreitful seasons would, 
no doubt, be found to be intimately connected with the particulars ot 
which it would be composed. For example, it will be seen in the re- 
gister, that in the very fruitful season of 1822; the force of the sun’s 
radiation in May was seven degrees, and in June five degrees above 
the corresponding months of the year 18°91, in whieh the crops of 
corn were universally blighted and mildewed.’ The beautiful and 
daily increasing pursuit_of horticulture has also engaged no small 
share of our author’s attention. He jastly remorks, ‘that the uncer- 
tainty of clear weather is the greatest disadvantage to which borti- 
culture is subject in this climate; a circumstance which art has of 
course no means to control ; no artificial warmth is capable of sup- 
plying the deficiency when it occurs, and without the solar beams, 
fruits tose their flavour, and flowers the brightness of their tints. It 
has been attempted to communicite warmth to walls by means of 
fires and flues, but without the assistance of glass, mo great success 
has attended the trial. His well known that solar heat is absorbed 
by different substances with various degrees of facility, dependent 
upon their colours, and that black is the most efficacious in this res- 
pect ; it has therefore been proposed to paint garden walls of this 
colour, but no great benefit is likely to arise from this suggestibn. It 
is probable that in the spring, wher thetrees are devoid of foliage, 
the wood may be thus forced to throw out its blossom semewhat 
earlier than it other wise would } but this would be rathera disad- 
vantage, as the flower would become exposed to the vicissitades’ of 
-an early spring. Hig mole desirable to check than to force this del. 
icate and mmportant progess of vegetation, as musk Wjory may arise 
from its premature developement. 

Notwithstanding the absvlute necessity of the direct solar rays for 
the full development of the beautifal process of fructification, yet it 
is obviotts that in many varieties of wall frait in this country, those 
trees which are trained against South watts are induced to throw out 
their blossoms too early for the extreme capriciousness of our cli- 
}mate; by which nreans the yvouug fruit ts almost invariably more or 
less cut off by the night frosts of April and May. This evitmight be 
in a great measure prevented by shielding such trees fromthe direct 
| rags of the sun by matting. It isthe gentrakerror of English gar- 
| dening to force premature vegetation, and consequently obtain bligh- 
|ted and flavourless products, in order to gratify the false taste or 
| vanity of epicures in possessing the finer class of vegetables on their 
\ tables before their neighbours. We Have no objection against any 
| modern Anicius exprnding a hundred guineas on the vegetable pro- 
, dauctions of his table in Mey, beeause a fifth part of that sam would 
| produce a much finer supply in the month of July; for the money u- 
| sually in sucii cases finds its way into the pockets of the iodastrions 
iclass of persons; but we object to the principle, inasmuch as it 
| tends to deteriorate the species of many of the most valuable genera 
i of the vegetable kingdom, by premature’ forcing at an elevated tem- 
| perature. . ; 
| Mr. Daniell alsooffers some valuable advice to horticulturists’ as 
| to the necessity of guarding tender plants from the influence of noc- 
‘ tarnal radiation of heat, He observes, that evenin the mooths of Ju 
‘ly and August, in a clear night, tlre thermometer with sometimes fall 
| to thirty.five degrees, and all the other ten months the temperature 
during the night will frequently descend below the freezing point. 
| As'a means of preventing this invonvenience, the author states, from 
| his own expernments,— 

‘hat any thing which obstructs’ the free aspect of the sky, ar- 
rests, propostionably, the progress of this refrigeration; and the 
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| slightest covering of cloth or matting annihilates it altogether. Trees 
‘led the division about halfa mile towards the town, be ordered a bi- 


, trained upon a wall or paling; or plants sown under their protection, 
are at ouce cut off from a large portion of this evil. The most perfect 
combination for the growth of exotic fruits in the open air would be 
a number of parallel walls within a short distance of each other, fac- 
ing (Ite south-east quarter of the heavens; the spaces “betiveen each 
should be gravelled, except a narrow border on’ each side, which 
should be kept free from weeds and other vegetables: On the south- 
ern sides of these walls, peaches; mectarives; Xe. might be trained 
with advantage, and on their northern sides, many harder kinds of 
fruit would be very advantageously situate. Tender exoti¢ trees 
would thus derive all the benefit of the early morning sun, which 
would, at the earliest moment, dissipate the greatest accumulation of 
cold, wliich immediately precedes ifs tise, and the injurious influence 
of nocturnal radiation woald be almost eutitely prevented.’ 

‘ Experiente,’ says Mr. Daniell, * has taaght gardeners the advan- 


| tages of warding off the éfiects of frost from tender vegetables, by 
| volume of meteorological essays and obsetvations about three years | 


| sifee. 


loose straw or other fitter, but tbe system of matting does not appear 
to be carried to*that extent which its simplicity abd efficacy suggests. 
Neither does thé nianrier of fixing the skreen exhibl! a proper ac’ 


| quaintance wiftt the primteipie upon which it is resorted {7 it if gene- 


rally bound tight round the tree which it is required to protect, or 
nailed in close contact with its foilage. Now it should be borne in 


) human’analysis or of fnifating ; Bot many of the phenomena‘are too | giad that the Yadiation is only transferred from the tree to the mat, 
No eye |sabtie even for the’ perception of cur intperfect organs. In fact.| and the cold of the latter will be conducted to the former in every 


point where it touches. Contact should therefore be etn! 4 
i 


vheops er otfier means properly applied, and the stratum of ir wl 
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is enclosed will, by its low conducting power, effectually secure the 
plant. With their foliage thus protected, and their roots well cover- 
ed with litter, many evergreens might doubtless be breaght to sur- 
vive the rigour of our winters, which are now confined to the stunted 
growth of the green house and conservatory.’ 

Mr. Daniell combats the gewera! notion, that vallies are more 
sheltered from the nocturnal depression of temperature than rising 

- He considers the lower strata of the air on the sides of a 
hill-will, by the condensation of cold, glide down to the valley as the 
lowest leve}, and consequently vegetation in that point will suffer 
most from the effects of refrigeration. 

The author has also some very judicious observations on the pro- 
per management of the atmosphere in conservatories or hot-houses. 
He says truly, that— 

‘The principal consideration which guides the management of 
gardens in this delicate department is that of temperature, but there 
are others regarding moisture, which are at least of equal importance. 
The inhabitants of the hot-houses are all natives of the torrid , zone 
and the climate of this region is not only distinguished by an onvary- 
ing high degree of heat, but also by a very vapourous atmosphiere.’- 

‘Some idea may be formed of the prodigiously increased drain up- 
on the functions of a plant arising from an inereased dryness in the 
air, from the following consideration. If we suppose the amount of 
its perspiration, in a given time to be fifty-seven grains, the tempera- 
ture of the air being seventy-five degrees, and the dew point seventy 
or the saturation of the air eight hundred and forty-nine ; the amount 
would be increased to one hundred and twenty grains in the same 
time if the dew point were to remain stationary, and the temperature 
were to rise to eighty degrees.’ 

Or, is other words, as the capacity of air for aqueous vapour goes 
on in an increasing ratio, compared with the elevation of tempera- 

‘ture, if the external supply of humidity from the atmosphere be cut 
off, or artificial watering be not had recourse to as the heat increases, 
the air must abstract the necessary degree of moisture from the sur- 
face and pores of the plant, which will obviously be destructive to 
healthy vegetation. 

The necessity of allawing adequate ventilation in hot-houses is also 
dwelt on with great propriety by the author. The ordinary practi- 
cal gardiner, being too often ignorant of the principles on which the 
functions ot vegetable life‘are maintained, is not aware that a con- 
stant supply of the oxygenous portion of our atmosphere is equally 
essentail to maintain the functions of vegetable as of animal life. 
Whether oxygen be absorbed and incorporated with the tissue of a 
growing plant; or whether, as is most probable, it acts as a mere ve- 
hicle for carrying off the feculent carbon and hydrogen from the sur- 
face of the leaves, is unimportant to the horticulturist. It is sufficient 
to know that aconstant renewal of the air is as necessary to vege- 
tation as an adequate supply of moisture anda regulated tempera- 
ture in order to obtain perfect vegetation. 

The remarks of the author, in his addenda and notes, w ith regard 
to the construction and management of hot house lights are also 
worthy the notice of every horticulturis!, but we must refer the rea- 
der to the work itself, while we conclude our review by calling his 
attention tothe valuable letter from Captain Basil Hallte the au- 
ther, on the “ Trade Winds.” Captain Hall observes, that— 

‘Many persons haye a very distinct, but, as | conceive, a very er- 
voneous conception of the trade winds,—that in North latitude these 
winds blow always exactly from north-east, and in south latitude ex- 
actly from south-east: this, however, is altogether erroneous. The 
real state of the thing is as foljows ; the trade winds in the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans extend to about twenty-eight degrees of latitude 
on each side of the equator, and sometimes a degree or two farther ; 
So that a ship, after passing the latitude thirty degrees may expect 
every day to enter them. [t will assist the.apprehension of the sub- 
Jectto suppose ourselves actually makinga voyage to the cape first 
outwards and then bomewerds ; by which means we shall have to 
fross each of these winds twice. As the sip advances to the south- 
ward, she finds her trade wind drawing round ‘gradually from east 
to north-east, and Gually to north east, and even north at the south- 
ern verge of the north-east trade. This lasthiamed, or northern di- 
rection, it wijl be observed, is at yight angles to that usually assign. 
ed to it—-due east near the line. The southern limit to the north- 
east trade wind varies with the season of the year, reaching at one 
time to within three or four degrees of north latitude, and at other 
times not epproaching it nearer than ten or twelye degrees, but it 
never crosses the equator or enters the southern hemisphere.’ 

The errors which are committed by navigators who do not take 
into consideration the fact, that the trade winds must, as a matter of 
necessity, follow the course of the sun in the ecliptic, will conse- 
quently be very great, although the ship-owner or merchantis in- 
duced to consider the delay inthe voyage gs the unavoidable result 
of adverse winds, rather than a want of knowledge and: experience 
of the master in nayigating the tropical seas. 

* The great difficulty,’ says Captain Hall, ‘of the ontward bound 
voyage commences after the ship is deserted by the north east 
trade; as she bas then to fight against a considerable range of calms, 
and of what are called the “ variables,’ where the wind has generally 
more or less southing jn it. At certain seasons it blows freshly from 
south-south-west, and greatly perpleses the young havigator ; who. 
from trusting to published accounts, expects to find the wind, not 
from south but from east. This troublesome range yaries in width, 
from 150 to 560 miles; is widest in September and narrowest in De 
cemberor January: I speak now of what takes place in the Atlan- 
tic ; for it is not quite tne same, far at sea in the Pacific ocean, where 
iewer modifying circumstances interfere with the regular course of 
the phenomena, than in the comparatively narrow neck formed by 
the protuberances of Africa and South America. J] may remark, in 
passing, that it is ypon a knowledge of these deviations from the ge- 
pera] rule which we call irregularities, that the success of tropical 
nayigation depends, 4 seaman who trasts to theory alone, will, in 
all bility, make a bad passage ; while another, who relies on 
past experience alone, will perhaps do quite as badly. The judicious 
and jotelligent navigator willendeavour to unite them boih, as is 
post likely to serye the purpose he has in view.’ 

With these remarks we beg leave to recommend the letter of Cap- 
tain Hail to the perusal of every navigator, and the Essays of Mr. 
Daniell to every. One who feels either interest or amusement in the 
beautiful department of natural philosophy connected with meteoro- 
togical phenomena, 


= 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


Prom Griffith's translation of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. 

The Fox.— the common fox is one of those animals whose habitat 
ig most widely extended over the surface of the globe. It is found 
in allthe middle and northern regions of the old and the new world. 
fhe faculty of rapid multiplication and diversified extension, which 
jt pogsesges in so eminent adegree above the other carnivorous 
tribes, must in a great measure be attributed to its instinctive choice 
pf euch places of concealment ag are accessible to none of its encmies 
except man. 

The fox is nota little particular in the choice of his quarters. 
When he purposes to establish himself in a neighbourhood, be visits 
every part of it, fathoms the extent of every excavation, and care- 
aN examines every spot that promises a conyenient place of refuge 

the hour ofdanger. As soon ass he appropriate: an habitation 
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suitable to his wants, he instantly commences to scour the couutry, 
reconnoitres every post around, ascertains the resources placed 

within his power, and the nature and degree of the dangers with 

which he may be threatened. Constantly under the guidance of the 
most extreme and cautious prudence, and never leaving any thing 
to the result of chance, he lays himself down with tranquility to’ 
taste the pleasurcs of repuse. A repose thus guarded and secured 
is the ouly one that his natural timidity will permit him to enjoy. 

The excessive suspicion of his character renders every new object a 
source of distrust and inquietude. He is uneasy until he has dis- 
covered what it is, and approches for the purpose of observation with 

slow and hesitating steps, and by indirect and circuitous paths. Ac- 
cordingly whenever he is agitated by a permanent source of fear, he 

‘betakes himself to flight, and proceeds to seek in some other retreat 
that security which be can no longer enjoy in his present abode. He 
passes the live-long day at the bottom of his hiding place, and sallies 
forth in search of prey, only during the obscurity of twilight and the 

darkness of night. Guided with equal certainty by the sense of 
smelling as of sight, he glides along the trenches of the field to sur- 
prise the partridge on her nest, or the hare within her form. Some- 
times he will lie in ambush near the burrows of rabbits, into which 
he even occasionally penetrates, and sometimes with the cry of a 
dog, he gives chase to those animals inthe open plam. When game 
of this description fails, he will subsist on field-mice, on frogs, on 
snails, and on grasshoppers. In cultivated and well-inhabited coun- 
tries, the fox finds new resources. He approaches the habitations 
to collect the refuse of provisions thrown out of kitchens, &c. He 

penetrates into poullry-yards, where he makes terrible devastation ; 
and in autumn he will enter the vineyards, and feed upon the grapes, 
which fatten him, and diminish in some degree the disagreeable o- 
dour of his flesh. But he does not limit himself to the quantity of food 
necessary to appease the hunger of the moment. Instinct leads him, 

where there is abundance of prey, to lay up provision for the future. 
When he invades a poultry-yard, he kills all he can, and carries a- 
way successively every piece, which he conceals in the neighbour- 
hood to retake them at a more convenient opportunity. 

This character of extreme prudence in the fox is a main cause of 
his preservation. Itrenders him extremely difficult to be destroyed 
ortaken. As soon as he has acquired a little experience he is not to 
be deceived by the snares which are laid for him, and from the mo- 
ment in which he recognises them, nothing, not even the severest 
pangs of hunger, can induce himto approach them. Le Roi, in his 
letters upon animals, informs us that he has known a fox to remain 
fifteen days in his subterraneous bole, that he might not fall into the 
snares with which be bad been environed. 

This timid pradence, however, completely disappears in the fe- 
male fox when she has young ones to nurse and to defend. The ma- 
ternal instinct which in all species, the human not excepted, is pro- 
bably the strongest of all feelings, effaces in the instance before us 
the specific character of the animal. There is no sentiment so com- 
pletely disinterested as this, none in which the sacrifice of self is so 
instantaneous and so complete. The mother will not hesitate a mo- 
ment tv endure the utmost privation, to brave the most appalling 
danger, nay, to encounter the certainty of death for the preserva- 
tion of her infant offspring. She that but a little before was all gen- 
tleness, shrinking timidity, and fastidious delicacy, who could not 
bear the * winds of heaven to visit her face too ronghly,”’ becomes 
on the sudden bold, fierce, and resolute, unshaken by all that is try- 
ing, and unrevolted by all that is disgusting. The female fox watch- 
es incessantly over her young, provides for all their wants with un- 
wearied assiduity, and exhibits an audacity very foreign to ber gen- 
eral disposition against their most formidable adversaries. 

If we might presume tu conjecture at the proximate cause of this 
maternal instinct, we should be inclined to trace it, like many other 
powerful sentiments, in animal nature, to some sensation of physic- 
al pleasure, by which its exercise is accompanied. Even in man, 
those feelings which assume, fora time, the completest domination 
over his constitution, have sensual pleasure as their origin and ob- 
ject, however remote their apparent distance from such a sonree 
may be,thowever they may be glossed over by high-soanding names, 
or to whatever degree of refinement they may be spun by those 
mighty casuists, vanity and self-love. All our feelings and idens, 
however refined:and abstracted, are resolvable in their last analysis 
into physical sensation, and the closer their connexion is with this 
primal source, the more impetuous and commanding is their influ- 
ence, If this be the case with man, it is much more strikingly so 
with the brute creation. 

About the month of February, the foxes are in heat. They are 
then heard to utter very sharp yelpings, which commence like the 
barking of a dog, and end in asound resembling the cry of a pea- 
cock. Gestation continnes for from sixty to sixty-five days. When 
the female is ready for paturition, she prepares a bed for her young 
with leaves and hay. The cubs are generally from five to eight in 
number, and born like dogs, covered with hair, and having the eyes 
shut, 

As the vicinity of the fox is productive of nothing but’ inconveni- 
ence to man, and as its intelligence augments its resources against 
danger, the fox-chase hasalways afforded a subject of occupation 
and amusement to great landed proprietors. Many crowned heads, 
both in our own and foreign countries, have been passionately devo- 
to this sport. Among others, Louis VIII. of France gave to this spe- 
cies of hunting the preference over all others, and even brought to 
perfection the employing the hound instead of the terrier, which last, 
previously to this time, had been constantly used for this purpose. 
This piece of information we derive from Robert de Salnove, lieuten- 
ant of the chase to that royal lump of imbecility. 

At about three or four months old, the young foxes quit their bur- 
row. They abandon their parents with all convenienent speed, and at 
two years of age their growth is completed. 


The Lion.—The period of gestation of the lioness is about one 
hundred and eight days, and the young when first born, are very 
small in proportion to their adult size. ‘They arrive at maturity in 
about five years, and are then nearly eight feet in the length of the 
hody, with a tail of about four feet. If we judge from the length of 
| their nonage, and from their sige and general cunstitution, as obser- 

ved by Buffon, it should seem probable, that the average life of this 
| animal does not exceed twenty-five vears; though it has been said, 
| that some have been kept in a state of confinement for peary three 
| times this period. ‘The mane appears to increase us the lion advan- 
} ces inage, and notto depend for its growth on that of the animal. 
| The female is without it altogether. ‘The lion laps in drinking, but 
| turns the tongue downwards, contrary wise to the dog. 

When young, the lion has no trace of the mane or of the tuft at the 
end of the tail. These appear at about three years old. The hair 
f their body is then partially curled and tufted, and not smooth as 
in the adult state of the animal. 











parallel dark stripes and spots, which give them the appearance, to 
an inexperienced eye, of being young tigers. 
eyes open, but the external ear is semi-pendant, and does not become 
erect for two months. ‘The talons also do not attain their retractile 
power til] the animal is nearly a year anda half old. At about a 
year old the canine teeih appear, a period very frequently fatal to 
the young, at least to those born in confinement. 

The characters of the lion and tiger haye been of late considered 








It is remarkable also, that when | 
} young, they have a dark dorsal line, together with seve’ al transverse | 


They are born with the | 
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as perfectly similar. This assertion, contradicted by the ancient; 
and early moderns, has wholly arisen from some remarks made by 
travellers to the Cape. No doubt, where similar appetites, simiig, 
propensities, similar means, and similar circumstances oceur, a great 
similarity of character must be found. Although individuals are o};. 
served to be more undaunted and ferocious, in proportion to the jn. 
creased distance at which they may be found from the habitations o; 
mankind, more especially the civilized races, yet the lion, we shoul 
submit, when compared with the tiger, is a nobletnimal ; he possesse, 
more confidence, and more real courage; he likewise differs in his 
permanent attachment to his mate, and protection of his young. 
while the tiger shows no partiality beyond the period of heat in the fe. 
male, and is himself frequently the first and greatest enemy to his 
own offspring. The former of these (rails of character is substantiat. 
ed by a great variety of authors and testimonies, and denied only by 
the assertion of the colonists of the Cape, who report that the lioy, 
when he fancies himself unperceived, will flee from the hunters; by: 
it must be remembered, that the lion is pursued by day, and it is pro. 
bable that he bears the glare of an African sun, reflected from a sandy 
soil, with great inconvenience. It is, therefore, as unjust to tax this 
animal with cowardice, because he wishes to avoid a contest, at q 
period when his sight is much deteriorated, as it would be to rate the 
hunter for his timidity, because he will not chase the lion in the dark. 

Major Smith has met with eleven instances, of different lions, which 
have protected and fostered clogs, and but a single one of the tiger 
exhibiting a similar kindness of disposition. 

In a state of confinement, they have frequently shown unequivoca) 
marks of gratitude and affection toward their feeder and keeper ; a; 
in the case mentioned by Seneca, of which helwas personally witness, 
ofa lion, to whom a man, who had formerly been his keeper, was ex. 
posed for destruction in the amphitheatre at Rome, and who was not 
only instantly recognised, but defended and protected by the grate. 
ful beast. 
when they have been for some time accustomed to restraint, will in 
general not only become obedient to their feeder and keeper, but 
even show a considerable degree of liking toward him, though, in 
such cases, it is necessary for the man to exercise caution and dis. 
cretion, and not to expose himself to the animal when feeding, or 
when its irritability is at all excited. 

The keeper of a lion, which was exhibited about the country, at 
fairs, a few years ago, was in the habit of putting his head into the 
mouth of the beast, having previously puton a worsted cap, to de. 
fend himself from being lacerated by the animal's tongue ; and Major 
Smith has seen a young man stand upon a lioness, drag her round 
the cage by the tail, open her jaws, and thrust his bead between her 
teeth. 

“ A keeper of wild beasts, at New York,” says the major, “had 
provided himself, on the approach of winter, with a fur cap. The 
nevelty of this costnme attracted the notice of the lion, which, mak- 
ing a sudden grapple, tore the cap off his head as he passed the cage, 
but perceiving that the keeper was the person whose bead he had 
thus uncovered, he immediately laid down. The same animal once, 
hearing some noise under its cage, passed its paw through the bars 
and actually hauled up the keeper, who waa cleaning beneath ; but 
as soon as he perceived he had thus ill-used his master, he instantly 
laid down upon his back, in an attitude of complete submission. 

The lion while feeding, will exhibit a more disinterested courage 
than most of the carnivora. When the prey is thrown to him at one 
corner of the cage, and the keeper holds up a stick at the bars of tlie 
opposite side, the animal will instantly quit his food to attack the dis- 
turber of his meal; but if the same thing be done to the tiger, he 
will lie close upon his food, snort, give shrill barkings, and, at nios', 
just rise to fly at the stick, and then drop upon his meat again. — 

Unlike some of the carnivorous animals, which appear to derive 4 
gratification from the destruction of animal life beyond the mere ai 
ministering to the cravings of appetite, the lion, when once satialed, 
ceases to be an enemy. Hence very different accounts are given by 
travellers of the generosity or cruelty of its nature, which result, in 
all ffrobability, from the difference in time and circumstances, or de- 
gree of hunger, which the individual experienced when the observa- 
tions Were made upon it. There are, certainly, many instances 0! 4 
traveller having met with a lion in the forest during day, 

* Who glared upon him, and went surly by, 

Without annoying him ;” 
but when urged by want, this tremedous animal is as fearless as he is 
powerful; though in a state of confinement, or when not exposed '0 
the extremity of hunger, he generally exhibits tokens of a more ten- 
der feeling than is met with in the tiger, and most of the feline. 

The effect of the voice of the lion, to be properly felt, miust be 
heard. During sexual excitement, its noise is perfectly appalling, 
and produces on the mind of the bystander, however secure le may 
fee) himself, that awful admiration commonly experienced by us 00 
| witnessing any of the grand and tremenduous operations of naturt. 
| When in the act of seizing his prey in a natural state, the deep thuv- 
| dering tone of the roar is heightened into a horrid scream, which ac- 
| companies the fatal leap on the unhappy victin. This power of voice 
| is said to be useful to the animal in hunting, as the weaker sort, ap- 
 palled by it, flee from their hiding-places, in which alone they might 
| find security, as the lion does not hunt by scent, and seek for it 101 
effectual fijzht, which generally exposes them to the sight of thei 
| enemy, and consequently, to certain death. 
| ‘The lion is-capable of carrying off, with ease, a horse, a beifer. 0 
| a buffalo. The mode of its attack is generally by surprise, approach: 
| ing slowly and silently, till within a leap of the predestined animal, 
| on which it then springs, or throws itself witha force, which is thought 
| to deprive its victim of life before the teeth are employed. It is sal’, 
| this blow will divide the spine of a horse, and that the power of Ils 
| teeth and jaws will break the largest bones. [These last sentences 
| were quoted separately in a late paper, but are now admitted to 
| complete this description.] 





MISSION TO RUSSIA.—SPLENDID CEREMONY. 
| Investiture of his Imperial Majesty Nicholas ths First, Emperor ane 
| Autocrator of all the Russias, with the Ensigns of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter. Sr. Pererssuran, July 10. 
| His Majesty, as Sovereign of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
having been pleased, by a Commission under his Royal Sign Manue! 
and the Great Seal of the Order, to constitute and appoint the Most 
| Honourable Francis Charles Marquis and Earl of Hertford, Earl 
of Yarmouth, Viscount Beauchamp, Baron Conway of Ragley, = 
Baron Conway of Killultagh, one of his Majesty’s Most Honourable 
| Privy Council Knight Companion of the said Most Noble Order, 
| Knight Grand Cross of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and Knight 
' Grand Cross of the Imperial Order of St. Anne of Russia; and Bit 
George Nayler, Knight, Garter Principal King of Arms, Knight o! 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and Knight Commander ©! 
the Royal Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword, to be “e 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries for investing his Imperial Majesty t T 
Emperor and Autocrator of all the Rassias with the Ensigns oft 
said Most Noble Grder of the Garter, the said Plenipotentiar't® 
and their suites embarked at Sheerness on board his Majesty : 
ship Briton, on the Gth of June last, and arrived in this city on the 
26th of the same month. “" 

The Emperor having signified his pleasure to receive the Inves'U 
at Tsarskoe-Selo, one of the summer residences of bis Imper!@ 
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: the P) ries and their suites proceeded thither, 
ota, he Ennlovierie Sth instant, arrived at the a nagbn stag, 
which had been previously prepared for them in the great palace. 
From thence the Plenipotentiaries were conveyed to the palace of 
Alexandrofsky (where the Emperor then was,) in his Imperial 
Majesty’s own stale carriage, drawa by six horses richly capari- 
soned, accompanied by the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, 
she Count Zavadofsky, preceded by another state carriage, con- 
taining two Assistant Masters of the Ceremonies, and followed by 
three other state carriages, containing the suites of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, the whole escorted by numerous attendants on foot and 
horseback, in their imperial state liveries. On their arrival at the 
entrance-hall of the palace of Alexandroisky, the Plenipotentiaries 
were received by the Chamberlains of his Imperial Majesty’s 
nousehold, and conducted by the great officers of state to the Em- 
peror’s closet, into which they were introduced by the Prince 
Wolkonsky, Miuister of the Imperial Household, and the Count de 
Nesselrode, the Secretary of State for Foreign Offairs, and were 
honoured with a private audience of his Imperial Majesty, at which 
his Excellency the Marquis of Hertford delivered to the Emperor 
the Sovereign’s letters of Credence. His Excellency then presented 
to his Imperial Majesty, the several gentlemen and noblemen com- 

ing the mission. The Plenipotentiarics were afterwards in the 
same manner introduced to her Imperial Majesty the Empress, 
by whom they were likewise honoured with a private audience ; 
after which, his Excellency the Marquis of Hertford presented to 
her Imperial Majesty, the noblemen of the suite. The Mission was 
then conducted with the same state to the palace of Paulowsky, 
where the Vlenipoteatiaries were, with similar ceremonies, intro- 
duced to her Imperial Majesty the Empress’s Mother, Maria-Feodo- 
rowna, and also to theic Imperial Highnesses the Grand Duke 
Michael Paulowitch and the Grand Duchess Helena Paulowna, 
his Consort; by each of whom: they were honoured with private 





audiences, and were most gracieusly received. His'Excellency the | ¥ 


Marquis of Hertford, afterwards presented to her Majesty, and to 
the Grand Duke aad the Grand Duchess, the several Noblemen and 
Gentlemen attached to the Mission. After the private audiences, 
the Empress Mother was pleased to invite the Plenipotentiaries 
and the other Members of the Embassy, to a splendid dinner, at 
which her Imperial Majesty presided in person. A brilliant evening 
party and supper succeeded, which was also honoured by the august 
presence of her Majesty, and of their imperial Highnesses the Grand 

Duke and Duchess. 

On the following day (the 9th of July), the preparatory arrange- 
ments for the accustomed ceremonies having been made, the Noble- 
men and Gentlemen appointed to assist at the solemnity, assembled 
in the apartments of his Excellency the First Plenipotentiary; and 
the Grand Master of the Ceremonies, Count Zavadofsky, and other 
Officers of State, having arrived to attend the Plenipotentaries, the 
procession moved from thence to the Alexandrofsky Palace, at one 
«clock, in the following order :— 

Servants of the Imperial Household, on horseback and on foot, 

in state liveries. 

A state carriage, drawn by six horses richly caparisoned, conveying 

two Assistant-Masters of the Ceremonies. 

Llis Imperial Majesty's state carriage, drawn by six horses richly ca- 
parisoned, in which were the two Plenipotentiaries, 
accompanied by Count Zavadofsky. 

Vive of his Imperial Majesty's state carriages, each drawn by six hor- 
ses, conveying the persons who carried the Insignia.: 

On entering the great court of the palace, the Mission was received 
by a guard of honour, and, on alighting from the carriages, was 
conducted, by the Officers of the Imperial Household, to the Ambas- 
sadors’ hall, from which (the Insignia being arranged and placed | 
upon crimson velvet cushions) a procession was formed as follows— | 
Francis Martin, Esq. Windsor Herald, in his tabard and collar of S. 

5. bearing the Statutes. 
Lord Seymour, bearing the Garter. 

Lord Marcus Hill, bearing the Ribband and George. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Heary-F rederick Cooke, K. C. H, and M, P. 
(Secretary to his Excetlency the First Plenipo vs 
bearing the sword. 

Walter-Aston Blount, Esq. Registrarto the Mission, bearing the Sur- 

coat and Hoos. 

Captain Francis-George Seymour, R. N. bearing the Mantle and 

Cordon. 

James Grange, Esq. Secretary tothe Mission, bearing the Collar. 
Captain Henry Meynell, N.N. and M.P. bearing the Cap 
‘and Feathers, and the Star. 

The Plenipotentiaries, viz. 

Sir George Nayler, Garter Prin- His Excellency the Marquis of 
cipal King of Arms, in his Man- Hertford, K.G. wearing the full 
tle, Chain, and Badge, bearing Habit and Collar of the Order, 
his Sceptre, and carrying the and the Collar of the Royal 
Sovereign's Commission, Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 

Attended by Attended by 

Frederick-Stormont Murray,Esq. Francis-Hugh Seymour,Esq. car- 
N.R. carrying the Crownof — rying his Excellency’s Hat and 
Garter. Feathers. 

At the entrance of the audience-hall, the Plenipotentiaries were re- 
ceived by the great officers of State. The procession then advanced 
to the audience-chamber, in which were placed two chairs of state, 
the one on the right representing the Stall of the Sovereign of the 
‘Order, the other on the left fur his Imperial Majesty, each surmoun- 
ted by an escutcheon of their Majesties’ Arms within the Order of the | 
Garter, subinseribed with their Royal and Imperial titles. 

The Mission advanced intothe presence of the Emperor with the 
usual reverences, and wags received by his Imperial Majesty, sur- 
rounded by his Ministers and Great Officers of State. 

‘The Noblemen and Gentlemen who bore the insignia, having arran- 
ged themselves on each side of the audience-chamber, his Excellency 
the Marquis of Hertford, advancing towards the Emperor, «delivered 
an address declaratory of the object of the Mission, to which his Im- 
perial Majesty was pleased to make a most gracious reply. His Ex- 
cellency then receiving from Garter the Statutes of the Order, presen- 
ted them to his Imperial Majesty, who delivered them to the Count 
de Nesselrode, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. His Imperial Majes- 
ty thereupon delivered to the Plenipotentaries an Instrument, under | 
his Imperial Sign Manual, and the Great Seal of Russia, containing | 
lis Majesty's acceptance of the Order, under the usual reservations. | 

The Commission was in like manner presented to the Emperor, 
who delivered the same to Count Matuszevitch, the Under Secretary 
of State, by whom it was read aloud and returned to Garter. | 

The Ptenipotentiaries then buckled the Garter below the left knee | 
of his Imperial Majesty, Garter reading the Admonition in Latin.— | 
His Imperial Majesty was next invested with the Ribband and George | 
“appendant, Garter reading the Admonition. 

His Imperial Majesty then delivered his Sword, which Garter re- 
ceived as the ancient fee appertaining to his office, and wore during 
the remainder of the ceremony. 

‘The Plenipotentiaries thereupon invested the Emperor with the 
sword of the Order, after which bis Imperial: Majesty received the 
Surcoat, Hood, and Mantle, Garter reading the Admonition. His Im- 
perial Majesty was next invested with the Collar, Garter pronouncing 


a 





his success in life to the misfortunes of his family. 





Feathers, and the Star of the Order; and his Imperial Majesty deliv- 
ered to them an instrument, under his [mperial Sign Manual and the 
great Seal of Russia, containing his nomination of a proxy. in the 
event of an installation in the Royal Chapel of St.George,at Windsor 

Garter then, after the usual reverences to the Sovereign’s stall 
aud to his Imperial Majesty, proclaimed, in French, the style of His. 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Sovereign of the mos: Noble Order of the Garter, and the 
style of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor and Autocrator of all the 
Russians, Knight of the said Most Noble Order of the Garter, where- 
upon the investiture being concluded, the Plenipotentiaries, with 
their respective suites, making their reverences, withdrew from the 
Imperial presence, and were re-conducted to the apartments of the 
First Plenipotentiary of the Great Palace, in the same manuer, and 
with the same state, as they had been conveyed to the Palace of Al- 
exandrofsky. 

In the atiernoon, by command of the Emperor, a grand dinner 
was given to the Pleniputentiaries and their suites, the Ministers of 
State, and other persons of distinction, at which Prince Wolkonsky, 
Minister of his [Imperial Majesty’s Household, presided. 

The Mission was received with every possible mark of attention, 
and the whole ceremony was conducted with a splendour and mag- 
nificence suitable to the dignity of this Most Noble Order. 

GEORGE NAYLER, GarterPrincipal ra, of Arms. 
L. Gaz. 


OCCULTATIONS OF FIXED STARS, 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Boston, Oct. 19, 1827. 

Mr. Hale—If you can find room in your journal to imsert the 
folluwing list of Occultations of Fixed Stars by the Moon, during 
the months of November and December next, I shall feel obliged to 
ou.—The computations were made by Mr. Thomas Henderson, of 
Edinburgh, at my request; and should any gentleman whose eye 
they may meet, be fortunate euough to make observations of any of 
the phenomena in question, he will confer a favour upon me by sen- 
ding the result addressed tothe care of Mess. Thomas Walker & 
Sons, New-York. 

It has long been regretted by men of science in Europe, that 
there should be no public Observatory in this country ; and] re- 
joice to learn that there is a prospect of this desideratum being sup- 
plied. 

Observatories have been called, with singular fecility of thought 
and expression, the *‘ Lighthouses of the Sky’; and no comparison, 
certainly, can be more just: for it is by meansof the light which 
they shed from afar, that the Astronomer,—who is the Navigator of 
the Heavens,—is enabled tosteer his course from star to star with 
certainty and utility. With utility, itis important to observe, not 
merely to his own magnificent pursuit, but with eminent advantage 
also to the practical, every-day business of a maritime nation. 

The connexion between astronomy and accurate navigation, in- 
deed, requires no illustration, as it is now universally established. 
The advantage of multiplying observatories, however, is not so 
generally understood ; but it may be readily explained by borrowing 
another simile from the sea. The researches of Astronomy are like 
the enterprises of Commerce, which owe their chief value to an in- 
change of benefits arising respectively out of differences in climate 
and situation. But the exports from hence in this branch of science 
are at present nothing; aud, consequently, the observations of ce- 
lestial phenomena made in Europe often lose much of their value 
from the want of correspondent observations in America, While if 
there were even one fixed Observatory here, the Astronomers of this 
country would derive, in exchange for its single contributions, the 
produce of more than a hundred similar establishments on the other 
side of the Atlantic. BASIL HALL. 
Lunar occultations of the principal Fixed Stars visible in the United 

States of America, from lst Nov’ 1827, to ist Jan. 1828. By 
Mr. Thomas Henderson, of Edinburgh. 
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The fifth column shows the apparent difference of declipation he- 
tween the star and the moon’s centre, at the Immersion and Emer- 
sion; the letters N. and S. denoting the star to be north or south 
from the moon’s centre. The sixth column shows the point of the 
moon’s limb where the immersion and emersion take place, reckon- 


| ing from the vertex or highest point; the letters L. and R. signifying 


to the left hand or right hand of the observer. 


I particularly recommend to the attention of the American astron- | & 


omers the three occulations visible in Europe, and more especially 


| the one on 8th Dec. which being of short duration at Washington, 


is one of those pointed out by Caguoli and Baily for ascertaining the 
figure of the earth. T.H. 


PRisccllancous Articles, 

_ ? 
Mr. Herries. —The Right Honourable Joha Charles Herries owes 
His father was 
a very extensive merchant in the city, and during one of those 
panics which have periodically occurred within the last thirty years, 


his house failed to an enormous amount. His father was at thal 
time Colonel of the London and Westminster Light Horse Volun- 








the relative Admonition. 


teers,—a corps composed of the most opulent citizens, and in 
which were included some of the younger branches of the nobility. 









an annuity of fifteen hundred pounds during his life. His Majest 

George the Third settled pensions upon his da 8, be the 
Minister of the day placed the Colonel's son, John Charles Herries, 
as a junior clerk in the Treasury. 


Elopement.—Aa elopement which has edt est rise 
in Space of the Wells tod Taunton, and wih rom the” Biree 
and r ntic manner in which it was condu and the complete 
success with which it was attended, rivals oa dames of p> 
novelists, took place at one o'clock on Friday morning. ‘The lady 
was the only child of a gentleman of fortune, and the A and 
favoured lover the fourth son of another respectable gentleman.— 
Secure in the favour of the fair object of his wishes, the happy lover 
posted from London, and hovered near the spot which contained his 
destined bride, tili the wished for moment arrived, when in the still 
hour of night, « The bell then beating one,” attended by a gallant 
Captain, a faithful friend, he placed himself beneath the lady’s wiu- 
dow—the concerted signal was given and answered—the ladder pla- 
ced to the wall, the lady appeared, and descended safely into the lov- 
er’s arms, was supported by him to a chaise and four in waiting near 
the spot, and ; 

“ They are off—they are gone, over hedge, bush, and bar, 

“They'll have swift steeds that follow, quoth young “ Lochinvar.” 
One moment only of anxious suspense attended their flight when the 
inte descended trom the window, and, at the very instant of departure 
a Welch gentleman who was attached to the lady, but who had been 
rejected, returning from a party “ hot with the Tuscan grape,” passed 
the flying lovers ; but he gazed only at the window, sighed, and war- 
bled “‘ Cherry ripe.” Ull-fated gswain, while his passion was thus blight- 
edin the bud. Thus disappointed, the Weich gentleman, in & rage 
like Roderigo, flew to the father’s door, and alarmed the house, when 
all Taunton was in an uproar. A chaise aud four wes immediately 
dispatched in pursuit, containing three gentlemen, one of whom was 
the unfortunate Welch man. ‘The happy couple reached London in 
safety, and were immediately married in the presence of a mutual 
friend, who had prepared for their arrival. 


Monkeys —(From a letter dated Gibraltar, Aug. 9.)—It is singular 
that though this spot abounds with monkeys, therc are none to be 
found in the rest of Spain. This is regarded as a proof thnt at one 
time it was joined to Africa ; and it is generally believed, that on oc- 
casion of some great convulsion, when the separation took place, the 
monkeys were taken by surprise, and obliged to sail over with it to 
Europe. They are now in high favour here. ‘The Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, General Don, has taken them under his protection, and threat- 
eved with fine and imprisonment any one who shall in any way mo- 
lest them. They have increased rapidly of course. Many of them 
are as large as our dogs, and some of the old grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers are considerably larger. 1 had the good fortune to fail 
in with a family of about ten, and had an opportunity of watching 
fora shorttime taeir motions. There appeared to be father and moth- 
er, four or five grown-up children, and three that had not reached 
the years of discretion. One of them was still at the breast, though 
he was quite large enough to be weaned, and indeed made his escape 
as rapidly as the mother when they took the alarm. It was quite im- 
possible to restrain laughter, when one saw the mother, with great 
gravity, silting nursing the little elf, with her hand behind it, and the 
elder children skipping up and down the rocks and walls, and playing 
all sorts of antic tricks with one another. They made their escape 
with the utmost rapidity, leaping over rocks and precipices with great 
agility. and evidently unconscious of fear. The accounts given of 
them at Gibraltar, of their mode of living and resemblance to the 
human race, are hardly credible. [t is not at all uncommon, they say, 
to see the mother take a little one in her arms, carry itto a pool, and 
wash it all over, and then lay it out in the sun, with strict injunctions, 
in a language of her own, not to stir till quite dry; and if it should 
happen to disobey her orders, and roll in the dust without her per- 
mission, she runs atit in the utmost rage, grinning and chattering, 
seizes it by the neck with one hand, and » ith the other bestows on its 
posteriors a suitable degree of punishment. They are extremely af- 
fectionate towards one another. The sergeant at the signal house, 
had lately caught ene about two months old, and brought it home, 
and the mother came for many nights to the spot, uttering the most 
piteous lamentations, and using every attempt to get it set at liberty. 
This is rather a rare occurrence, however, as the old ones are ex- 
tremely watchful, throw their young on thcir backs on the least sus- 
picion of danger, and escape with great celerity. 


African notion of Matrimony.—Some English settlers in South 
America, in a hunting excursion across the frontier, were entertained 
in a kraal of the Amatymba Caffres. The Chief inquired how many 
wives an Englishman usually had, and how many cattle were required 
to be paid for one. He was told that no man, not even the King him- 
self, was allowed to have more than one wife; and that property was 
not given FoR them, but, on the contraty, wita them. ‘ You are a 
people of strange customs, said the Caffre: Among us no one can 
procure a tolerable wife for less than ten good oxen, and our Chiefs 
sometimes even pay sixty cattle for one of superior qualities. Your 
women, I fear, make but indifferent wives, since no one will pay for 
them, and their relatives must even pay the man to marry them off 
their hands.”’ 


A Puszale for the Curious.—Last Thursday, in a town not one hun- 
dred miles from Trowbridge, the relatives as below surrounded one 
dinner table :— 

One great grandfather, | 

Two grandfathers, 

One grandmother, | 
| Three fathers, | 


* 


One mother-in-law, 
One father-in-law, 
Two brothers-in law, 
Three sisters-in-law, 
One son-in-law, 

Two daughters-in-law, 
Two uncles, 

Three aunts, 

One nephew, 

Two nieces, 

Two cousins, 


Two mothers, 

Four children, 

‘Three grandchildren, 

One great grandchild, 

‘Three sisters, 

One brother, 

‘Iwo husbands, 

Two wives, 

The whole party consisted of seven persons only; are all well 
known to the writer, who will undertake to prove the correctness of 
the above statement. 


French and English Manufactures.—We have been favoured, by a 
entleman recently returned from France, with the sight of a number 
of patterns of French prints, with the wholesale price affixed to cach, 
and we have requested a gentleman conversant with sach things, to 
add the prices for which similar styles of work could be afforded in 
this country. ‘The result serves to show, that, whatever may be the 








j case in other branches of industry, our calico printers have little to 
fear from French competition. ‘The samples are 34 in number; the 
highest price is three francs seventy five centimes per French ell 

| (yard wide,) or about 2s 6d sterling per English yard; whilst the 

| same style of work, better executed, might be purchased in this coun 
ltry for 16d per yard, or deducting the excise daty, which is not pay- 
able in France, at 13d per yard. The lowest price is abont 29 sous 
per ell, or about 114d per yard; and the English price, deducting 
the duty, about 7d per yard. The average French price of the 18 
finer samples (which are all from Alsace) is just three francs per ell, 
| or 2s. per English yard, while the averege English price, without the 
duty, is only about Iljd. The average French price of the 16 infe- 


The Plenipotentiaries then presented to the Emperor the Cap and| In consequence of this disaster, the regiment voted Colonel Herries | rior samples (which are from Rouen) is 35 sous, or 14 3-4d. per Eng- 
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yard, whilst the average English price, without duty, is 8d per 
ps Generally speaking, the work is ill executed. and,.with the 
exception of one or two madder pinks, there is nothing, either in 
colour or design; which is at all out of the reach of ordinary English 
printers.— er Mercury. 


’s Chambers.—Such is the idolatry manifested for the 
chamber wherein Sbakspeare first inhaled the breath of life, that its 
walls are literally covered throughout, with the names of visitors, 
traced iu pencil by theirjown hands. The surface of the apartment 
is merely whitewashed, laid on about 20 years back, daring which 
time, the ceiling, sides, projecting chimney, in short, every por- 
tion of the surface has been written over, so that a list of the signa- 
tures would at once exhibit all the character and genius of the age, 
and prove of itself, a — curiosity.— Among the names thus re- 
gistered, are those of Moore and Scott, the poets, with the distin- 
guished tr ians, Kemble and Kean; and in honour of the bard, 
is also the signature of his present gracious Majesty, then Regent, as 
well of that of bis Royal Brother, the Duke of Clarence ; to which 
may be added, those of at least half, the two Houses of Parliament, 
and numerous fereigners of the highest distinction. particularly au- 
tographs of Lucien Buonaparte, and the Austrian Princes. 


Instinctive Sagacily of the Bee—This hardly needs now an illus- 
tration; but, the following, which we copy from a recent work on 
the natural history of this industrious insect, may interest some of 
our readers :— 

‘* A snail having crept info one of Mr. Reaumer’s hives early in 
the morning, after crawling about for some time, adhered, by means 
of its own slime, to one of the glass panes, where, but for the bees, 
it would probably have remained till either a moist air or its own 
spume had loosened the adhesion. The bees having discovered 
thee snail, immediately surrounded it, and formed a border of pro- 
polis round the verge of its shell, which was at last so securely fixed 
to the glass as to become unmoveable, either from the moisture of 
the air from without, or by the snail's secretion from within. Mo- 
raldi has related a somewhat similar instance. A houseless snail 
or slug had entered one of his hives. The bees, as soon as they 
discovered it, parsued it with their stings till it expired beneath their 
repeated strokes ; afier which, being unable to dislodge it, they 
covered it all over with propolis. 

la these lwo eases, who can withhold his admiration of the inge- 
nuity and judgment of the bees? In the first case, a troublesome 
creature gained admission into the hive, which, from its anwieldi- 
ness, they could not remove, and which, from the impenetrability 
of its shell, they could not destroy. Here, then, their only resource 
was to deprive it of locomotion, and (to obviate pulrefaction, both 
which objects they accomplished most skilfully and securely, and, 
as is usual with these sagacious creatures, at the least possible ex- 
pence of labour and materials In the latter case, to obviate the 
evil of putrescence by the total exclusion of the air, they were 
obliged to be more lavish in the use of their embalming material, 
and to form with it so complete an incrustation or case over “the 
slime-girt giant,’ as to guard them from the consequences which 
the atmosphere invariably ptoduces upon al} animal substances that 
ate exposed to its action after life has become extinct. May it not 
be asked, what means more effectual could human wisdom have 
devised, under similar circumstances 7 


Animal Gratitude —On Friday afternoon, a boy of 14 years of 
age, while herding cattle on the farm of Reidieley’s, was attacked | 
by a bull without the least provocation. He was repeatedly knocked 
down and trampled upen fora length of time, so as to be very 
severely bruised in all parts of (he body. Nobody being near, his 
cries were not heard; and fatal consequences: would very soon 
have ensued, had he not been released in a wost singular manner. 
While the furious animal wes getting more and more enraged, he 
was attacked by the rest of the cattle (oxeny inso. determined a 
manner, that, in order to defend himself, he left the boy, who was 
fortunately still able to move, and who was tinisenabled to escape. 
Such an example of the exertion of a degree of iptelject in cattle, 
led to an enquiry of the boy regarding the eircdmstances of the 
case. .The boy informed the writer of this article, that one only of 
the cattle came first to his rescue and attackél) the bull, and in a 
little time the others came, as if lo the assistance of the first. This 
grateful and generous animal bad been during last winter in rather 
a sickly condition, during which time the boy had paid it consider- 
able attention, giving it handfulls of corn, and otherwise admi- 
nistering to its comforts, which attention it has so nobly repaid, 
by rescuing its benefactor from a violent and shocking death.— 


Vife Herald. 








DRAFTS ON LA FEFTE.—NO. LV. 
THE RAR. 


“ The Lord Chaneellor out! lmpossible! Why there’s Sir Charles 
Wetherell who will swear he never was out io his life. John Earl 
of Eldon resigned! Following at length the example of his suitors in 
resignation! But are you serious ?” 


‘LE tell you, Morris, it is even so, however odd it may appear to 


instead of flatly refusing to march through Coventry with them, he 


was most heartily disposed to send them thither in the lump. Hea-| 


vens and earth! never can! forget the «display they made when un- 
der arms. Those accustomed to the filing of bills and declarations, 


filed off without leave. Such as had been studying reports all their 


lives, used to mar every volley by their awkwardness ; they even 
lost their characteristic aptitude at a charge, and were wholly wide 
at a mark.t However eager for an action, there wonld have been 
evidently a demurrer to bat'le. ‘The clerk of dispensations assumed 
the dispensation he had not; chaff waz, waxed hot and chafed 
through very fear; the pursuivant of the court absolutely fled; the 
very crier was seen to shed tears; the clerk of the bails gave leg bail, 
while the marshal was anything but a field marshal. Then as to ser- 
geants they were quite as bad as the men. Brother Best was one of 
the very worst; (by the way, however, he possesed one of the quali- 
tics of at er.) Brother Manley evinced anything but a well 

founded title to that name; Brother Rough was ‘mild as mother’s 
milk;’ Brother Cross justified his appellation by his visible discon- 
tent; Brother Wild was really what his name bespoke him; On-slow 
might easily be recognized by his want of ardour; and Sergeant 
Runnington literally took to his heels. The very King’s counsel 
seemed to hold special retainers. As for Adam, he was anything 
but the first of men on the occasion ; (perhaps be thought, and just- 
ly too, that there was enough of military glory in the family). Top- 


ping was low in the ranks; Alexander had nothing of the hero about 


him; Scarlett turned pale; Hart shewed no pluck; while Weather-all 
looked as if he wished himseif home again. 


** The Emperor Paul gave up all his pretentions to dignity ;—the 
prototype of Masler Stephen migtt be found in his namesake of the 
comedy; for he was about as valient as as Bobadil;—Le Blanc was 
while as a sheet;—Still made no stir; Make-peace fitly sought con- 
ciliatory measures; in that race of renown he was little disposed to 
start for the Plate —As for Nolan, it was not Volens with him, but 
rather Nolan- Volant ;— and, as to the late Accountant-General, they 
might have played ‘ The Campbeils are coming’ forever, without his 
moving an inch.—Leach, uncharacieristically, swore he hated the 
very sight of blood—he was not then so attached to the Rolls; while 
Jeffery made it a condition of his enlistment that he should never 
appear bat in a Review.” 

** But what became of Garrow?” 

‘-Oh, Garrow had just then had enough of war, and was absent 
upon leave: for having then recently applied to thefCourt of King's 
Beneh for a criminal information (or something of the sort) in which 
Baron Hompesch was concerned, he indulged in some observations 
which highly offended the choleric German, who took the liberty of 
calling at Garrow’s house, at the very early hour usually adopted 
for giving and receiving satisfaction. * The Baron Home push is wait- 
ing below, Sir,’ said the servant, in awaking and apprising his mas- 
ter of the equally unexpected and undesired visit of his martial guest. 
‘Yell him I aw in bed, John.’ ‘I did, Sir; but he says be will wait 
till you get up.’ ‘He will. willhe? Why then, tell him that, by 
——, he shall wait till Doomsday,’ said Garrow, quietly turning him- 
self again to sleep. 

‘* But to return to Erskine.—I remember well being present in 
Lincoln's-Inn Hall during his brief Chancellorship, when a celebra- 


ted and complicated cause, entitled ‘ Purcell and Macnamara,’ was | 


called on fer sentence.” 

“Was not that in Lord Eldon's time, Morris ?”’ 

‘‘No; the fact speaks for itself. Did! not say sentence was to be 
given’ Erskine’s early intimacy with the defendant, or some such 
cause, induced him to transfer to that profound lawyer and good 
man, Sir William Grant, the task of pronouncing judgment:—and 
no ordinary task it was, even for Sir William’s powerful mind.— 
Without reference to any note of the innamerable documents that 


bore upon the question; by extraordinary force of memory, he ex- 
tered minutely upon the detail of the effect of the mass of deeds, in- 
trinsically, relatively, and conjointly > reducing with ease and per- 
spicuity confusion into order, in a speech that occupied several 
It was a masterly display of judicial talent, 


hours in its delivery. 
and Erskine, who gat by him, felt if; and you know that he cot! 
not easily restrain the expression of his feelings. While his admira 


tion increased as Sir William proceeded, the workings of his mercu- 


rial spirit were demonstrated with more of truththan dignity, by in- 
voluntary gesticulation, contortion of feature, and perpetual shift- 
ings in his purple chair, until from excess of ardour, having cont:i- 
ved to insinuate his hand beneath bis wig, ina paroxysm of ecstacy, 
his Lordship contrived, with a sudden jerk, to twist the snowy mass 
from its legal position, eluctlating ® shower of powder that settled 
in patches on the visible moiety of his face; rendering his whole 
appearance:so irresistahly comic, that, even when the errant peruke 


stood corrected, it required all the well-known gravity of Sir Wil-| 


liam-to preserve his own seriousness, and restrain in the bar and au- 
dience an expression of boisterous mirth, which would have been 
better justified by the citcumstances, than decerons in the Judgment 
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the side of the prosecution, which was conducted by him, as Attor. 
rdey-General, in conjunction with the present Lord Redesdale, then 
Sir John Mitford, as Solicitor-Genere!. Tt was at a fate hour of the 
night that the court broke up; and it became necessary that, during 
the few hours that should intervene before its reassembling in the 
morning, the counsel for the Crown should consult on the best means 
of remedying the defects which had o¢carred in the evidence of the 
day: for it was a question that had excited the worst passions in ej. 
ther party, and‘it was important (were it possible) to convict the 
presumed traitors. Notwithstanding his allowed good humour, there 
was nothing particularly amatory in the inslances made by Lord F). 
don (then Sir John Scott) that his friends should accompany him 
home ; but the necessity of the case, and legal etiquette, decided the 
matter; and ‘Give us bread and cheese, Scott’ was the considerate 
observation of Mitford, as their carriages were oredred to Scott's 
house. Theeffect of such an invasion on the pradent and systemat. 
arrangement of a well regulated household may be better conceived 
than described. He was but Attorney-General then, and really it re. 

ired a Chancellor’s finances to support that ruthless violation of 
Toneetic territory. ‘You mast just take pot lack,’ said Mr. Attornéy 
half sulkily, asthe supper was placed upon the table. It was com 
posed of one, and but one, (but let us be just) good and substantial 
dish—admirably adapted in name to the urgency of affairs and the 
pressure of the occasion; for it was neither more nor less than hasty 
pudding.” 


——_——— 


OXFORD NIGHT CAPS. 


Being a Collectionof Receipts for making various Beverages iz the 
University. 

Whatever we may think of the politics of Oxford, we muebap. 
prove of the Night-caps of Old Rhedycina, Through all her viciss. 
tudes of Ministerial or anti-Ministerial party, whether she was Jaco- 
bite as of old, or Witiamite us at present, she has beld her frame for 
good liquor. Compositions of Oxonians, in prose or verse, may per. 
haps be out-rivatled by those of other regions, but in the composition 
of Bishop, Punch or Rumfustian, the ‘ old mother of Chunbiner and 
Tories” stands without question pre-eminent. 

And aceordingly we see that she has judiciously chosen her mem. 
bers of Parliament—one for the promotion of the grand cause of To- 
ryism, the other to distinguish himself by @ regulation of ale-houses, 
Mr. Peel represents the heart—Mr. Estcourt the stomach of Oxford. 
‘The various pamphlets demonstrating the danger of the Church, are 
under the patronage of the former—the great work, the name of which 
we have put at the head of this article, is, we thiak, directed to the 
attention ofthe latter. [tis a work in which there is no waste of 
goods—no circumlocution, no spending of useful time; it goes di- 
rect to its business, and gives at once the whole history of what it 
wants to say with a brief precision worthy of Thucydides. We ima- 





gine ourselves, while reading it, transplanted to the banks of the Isis, 
and quaffing the Bishop of Baliol or the swig of Orie}. 

Some of the uninitiated will inquire ‘ what is Bishop?” These are 
, ignorant persons, but the present times, when mutual edueation is the 
order of the day, we shall condescend to instruct the ignorant. Bi 
| shop then, to use the words of our author— 
| Seems to be one of the oldest beverages known, and to this day 


is preferred to every other, not only by the youthful votary of 


Bacchus, at his evening's revelry, but also by the grave Don by way 
of anight-cap; and probably derives its name from the circum. 
stance of ancient dignitaries of the Chureh, when they honoured 
!the University with a visit, being regaled with spiced wine. |: 
‘appears from a work published some years:since, and entitled-- 
* Oxoniana, or Anecdotes of the University of Oxford,” that in the 
Rolls or Accounts of some Colleges of ancient foundation, a sum 
of money is frequently met with, charged “pro syeciebus,”’ that is, 
for spices used in their entertainments; for ins those’ days as wel! 
as the present, spiced wine was a very fashionable beverage. I: 
the Computus of Maxtoke Priory, anno 1447, is the following curiou: 
‘entry:—Item, pro vino cretico cum speciebus et confectis datis 
diversis generosis in die Sancti Dionysii quando Le fole domin‘ 
Montfordes erat hic, et faceret jocositates suds im camera Orioli. ’— 
“ Vinum creticum” is supposed to We raisin wine, or the wine made 
| 6f dried grapes; and the meaning of the whole seems’ to be this :— 
Paid for raisin wine with comfits and spices, when Sir S. Mont 
ford’s foot was here, and exhibited his merriments in the Oric! 
Chamber, 
| Reeipe.—Make several incisions in the rind of a lemon, stick clove: 
in the incisions, and roast the Jénson by 2 slow fire. Pat small but 
| equal quantities of cinnamon, cloves, mace, and allspice, and a race 
| of ginger, into a saucepan, with half a pint of water; Ict it boil 
until it be reduced one half. Boil one bottle of port wine; burn a 
portion of the spirit out of it, by applying a lighted paper to tli 
/Sancepan. Put the roasted lemons-and spites into the wine; stir it 
‘up well, and let it stand near the fire ten minutes. Ruls a few nob: 








Hall. ¢ I¢ was a barbarous act,’ said his Lordship, as Hardy t helped | of sugar on the rind of alemon, put the sugar into a bow? or jug 
off his wig in the robing-room, ‘but the front and head of my offend-| with the juice of half a lemon (not roasted,) pour the wine upon il, 


ing hath this extent, no more, spanaing at the same time the headless | grate some nutmeg into if, sweeten it to your taste, and serve it up 
' 
peruke.” 





you. Evidently the most decided slep his Lordship has ever taken, 
since that more memorable step in Saint George's. Chapel,.when the 
chapeau bras was-transferred to the feel, having been appropriately | 
provided by the undertaker. Itis stated too, in the papers, that be- | 
fore resigning, his Lordship proposed, even when he should be offi- 

cially defunct, to pronounce sentence on some arrear causes; but it 

does not appear the suitors were disposed to wail ‘Fur the day of | 
judgment.’ ” 

* But who sueceeds Lord Eldon?’’ 

* Sir John Copley ;. an excellent man and. good lawyer; but just as | 
much acquainted, with Chaneery: practice as bis predecessor with a) 
housewarming; Lord Tenterden with bad, or Best with good hy | 
mour; Marryat with supererogatory politeness, or Henry Martin 
with a superfluity of fees.”’ 

“ How will Sir John Copley manage then?” 

‘He must doas Erskine did, who was in the same predicament— | 
get some one to help him. There ’s Jockey Bell, for. instance,.who 
has given ap practice: and a betier man orabler lawyer does net ea- 
ist ; but the deuce of itis lie can’t write.” : 

‘Not write?” 

“fl mast not be understood literally ; vet, there is not a problem'of 
Euclid, Bell would not readily solve ere one coukl suceerd in decy- | 
phering his hieroglyphics, angles, squares, and circles, sections, and | 
curves are so admirably combined to defy elucidation. IT remember | 
a friend of his, who had vainls spent the day in endeavouring to | 
comprehend his extraordinary scrawl, on referring to the writer | 
himself for some interpretation of his mystical characters, receiving 
the following reply in the broad” Lancashire jargon of the juris-con- 
sult.‘ Why, Sir, | havethree species of handwriting at your chvice ; 
one that Punderstand’but my clerk cannot." One that he can amket 
out pretty well but Pcannof; and a third'which neither Ae nor J can | 
make anything of,’ Erskine used to say that Bell's pothooks and | 
hangers ‘were nearly as irregular as the Temple corps coming to 
the present.’ } 

“ Erskine was colonel of that distinguished body, I think vou: for- | 
merly mentioned, Ashley ?” ‘ 


“Yes: and.so far disagreed with Falstaff, thet, bad ae they were | 


--— 








| 
| 


| 
i 


‘* But my dear Morris, you forget we are wide of our subject. 1) 


cannot get over my surprise at Lord Eldon’s throwing up the seals. 
—Income! Patronage! Place! Power! Cakes! Chocolate! Negus ! 
Cards! and Wax Candles! atl at one fellewoop! Why, Hamilton- 
place must come to the hammer.” 

** Cakes, cards, wax candles! What mean you, Ashley.” 


“ Why, you must know that by anctett regulation, the officers of 


the Lord Chancellor, (such as purse-bearer, sealer, train-bearer, &c.| would be found to say, Nolo Episcoperi—not even Dr. Percy 0! 
/are bound to provide for the public breakfast given to the judges on, Rochester. 


the first day of term, cakes, and other refreshments, out of the pro 
ceeds of their salaries ; and for evening entertainments, cards and 
wax lights. As his predeeessors Thurlow and Loughborough refus- 
ed to benefit by this provision in thier favour, it is foo much, perhaps 
to say tlathis Lordship would take advantage of it, or that her Lady- 
ships’s generosity would permit him to accept of it; yet, were the 
question dependent on his dectsibn, there wawy be an aceuntulaied 
fund of sweets and necessaries locked ap in the Accountant-geners 
al’s office of his Rordsitip’s establishment, whieh may yet keep the 
wolffromrthe doorin this their hour of need; for, notwithstanding 
what a malicious world may report, his Lordship has been accts- 
tomed to the good things of this life; and, however severe the ad- 
ministration of the houte department may be with him, he has often 
been guilty of the domestic crime of having a sty steak at Dolly’s 
with his brother: and theré itis expeeted (hat one takes wine, you 
know.” 


* As to that, Fean furnish you an instance of long-gone-by luxury 


of which it isto be hoped and presumed that the learned author has | 


had the will and leisure to repent. It was during the celebrated tria! 
of Hardy, Joho Horne Tooke, and others, for high treason, that, a 


* Not that Bell confirms, butdecidedly contradicts,. tlie astertion 
ofa French autho:r—* H est Bien ane de nature qui ue peut tire son 
ecrdure.”” ‘ He nrust be an 9s indeed. who @annet. read& Bis own 
handweiting.”’ 

+ Thirteen and fourpence. 

t ‘The Lincotn’s Inn. Hair-dresstr 


| with the lemon and spices floating in it. 

Oranges, although not used in Bishop at Oxford, are, asw ill ap 
| pear by the following lines, written by Swift, sometimes introducec 
| into that beverage:— 

Fine oranges 
Well ronsted, with sugar and wine in a cup, 
| They Tl make a sweet Bishopwhen gentlefolk sup. 


| When this is put upon the table there are few, we imagine, who 


| But what is Swig ? The name sounds low—it is vulgar. We aidmi: 
j all this—but what's in a name 7 
“ Brutus will raise a ghost as well as Casar.”’ 
| Allsort of njalt liquor is, we know, wrong, butit may be pleas 
‘ant. We donbt if Mr. Fowell Buxton (or any other brewer) woulk 
difier from-ns in this opinion. TPlowever, be it low or high, here fo! 
lows the recipe :— 
The Wassail Bowl, or Swig, as it is termed at Jesns College in this 
University, is of considerable antiquity, and up to this time isa gree" 
| favourite with the sons of Cambria—so much.so, indeed, thet a par 
| ty seldony dines or sups in that College without its forming a part ©! 
| their entertainment. 
\lary saint, an immense silver gilt bowl, containing ten gations, ane 
| which was presented to Jesus College by Sir Watkin W. Wynne, iv 
1732, is filled with Swig, and handed round to those who are invited 


‘The 


\on that occasion to sit at their festive and hospitable board. 
| fo'low'ng is the method of manufacturing it at that College: — 
| Putinto a bow! alfa pound of Kisbon sagar: pour on it one pint 
|of warm beer; grate anutmeg and some ginger into it ;. add fow 
glasses of sherry and five additional pints of beer;. stir it well 


oe close of one of the days, things looked worse than doubtful on | swecten itto your taste 5. Jet it stand covered up two or three hours 
wigpuiees 


\then put three or four slices of bread cut thin and toasted brown into 
lit, and it is fit for ase, Sometimes a couple or three slices of lemon, 
and a few lumps of loaf sugar rubbed on ahe peeling of alemen are 
introduced. 
Bottle this mizture, and in a few days itmay be drank in a state o 
| offervesence: 
The Wasgail Bowl, or Wassail Cup, was formerly prepared in nea: 


‘ly the same Way as at.presant, excepting that roasted apples, of cre” 
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_ Berthuda, with the September mail. She brought London dates to 


4827. | -s 


apples, were introduced instead of ¢oasted bread. And-up to the! 
present period, in some parts of the kingdom, there are persons who 
Keep up the aucient custom of regaling themselves and neighbours 
on Christmas-eve and Twelfth-eve with «a Wassail Bowl, with roasted 
apples floating in it, and which is generally ushered in with great 
Shaksprare alludes to the Wassail Bowl when he says, 

in his Midsummer Night's Dreasm— _ 

Sometimes lurk J in a gossip's bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab, 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. 

We shall not say anything further on the subject of hordiaceous 
drinks. We beg, however, to throw out thatthe audit ale of Cambridge 
jy rather superior to any fluid of the same kind in the sister Universi- 
ty. Let the men of Isis look to it. 

Punch also, we shall puss over, but reluctantly, for as the Chap- 
jain,in. Jonathan Wild, properly observes, itis a much more orthodox 
jiquor than wine, for there is nota word spoken against it in the 
Scriptures. We suspect our author of a false charge in the following : 

«|gnorant servants and waiters sometimes put oxalic acid into 
punch to give it a favour; such a practice cannot be too severely 

sured.” 
“We admit that such a practice, if it exists, is very vile; but we 
doubt that any waiter puts boot-top~fluid into any liquor intended 
to be drunk. We should thiok dhe eminent author intended to say 
malic;” but chemistry does not seem to be cultivated ia Oxford. 

Negus, as Byron remarks, is a paltry drink, having neither the 

Jeasure of wine Or the propriety of water; aad therefore we pass it 
by to give @ receipt for sack posset— 
POSSET. 
From fan’d Barbadoes, on the western main, 
Fetch sugar, ounces four ; fetch sack from Spain 
A pint; and from the Eastern ladian coast 
Nutmeg the glory of our northern toast ; 
O’er flaming coals let them together heat, 
Till the all-conquering sack dissolve the sweet ; 
O’er such another fire put eggs just ten, 
New-born from tread of cock and rump of hen ; 
‘Stir them with steady hand and conscience pricking, 
To see th’ untimely end of ten fine chicken ; 
From shining shelf take down the brazen skillet, 
A quart of milk from gentle cow will fill it; 
When boil’d aud cold, put milk and sack to eggs, 
Unite them firmly like the triple league, 
And on the fire let them together dwell 
Till miss sing twice—you must not kiss and tell : 
Each lad and lass take up a silver spoon, 
And fak on fiercely like a starv’d dragoon. 
Sir Fleetwood Fletcher's Sack Posset. 

With this we conclude. The reader who wants to know the mys- 
ceries of Lawn-sleeves or Cardinal, Storative or Rumbooxe, Ruin- 
fustian or Brown Betty, must consult the work itself. !t is written, 
we understand, by the punch-maker in ordinary for the college of 
Brazenose, and has.obtained an imprimatur from the Chaplain of 
the late Lord Mayor. ‘lhere are few better books in our time, and 
we have read some chousand worse 
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The Packet Ship Cadmus, from Havre, arrived on Tuesday, fur- 
nishing us with Paris dates to the 15th, and London to the loth ult. 
We have made a few extracts, and inserted in another place. 

The British Packet arrived at Annapolis on the 20th inst. via 


(he 10th wlt., three days later than our advices from Liverpool, 





The intelligence received is not of great moment, yet it would | 
seem, that Europe is upon the verge of, if not important, certainly j 
interesting, events. How the Ottoman government wil! receive the 
proposals ofthe allied powers is still a problem, subject to the aug- 
ented uncertainty which the uniform obstinacy and perverseness of 
Turkish policy naturally gives it. ‘The 31st August was the day Gxed 
upon for the reply to the u/fimatum, and consequently, that period 
was looked forward to with intense anxiety : on it depends the hap- 
piness or misery of Greece, at least for some time to come. In the 
event of a refusal of the Turks to listen tothe terms of accommoda- 
‘ion proposed to them, (and which is more than suspected.) it is an | 
ovject of curious speculation to consider what steps will be taken by | 
‘ie combined fleets. Many think the bombardment of Constantinople. 
and a generally active interposition in favour of the Grecks will take 
place. We have, however, always been of opinion that the efforts of | 
the respective squadrons will be confined to measures of blockade, | 
and to separating the combatants wherever they may be found in a! 
state of actual collision; the principle acted upon being, not to take 
sides with either party, but to prevent both from longer shedding each 





other’s blood—because they do not fight according to the usages of | 
war, there being but litt!e or no prospect of their bloody contest | 
coming to an end, and because humanity shudders, and cannot lon- 
ver tolerate the disgusting ferocities practised by both. If this, and | 
nothing more be done, it will effect a vast deal for Greece ; for the | 
ulockade of the Hellespont and the mouths of the Nile, will cut off| 
4! reinforcements, and leave the Greeks to cope with those ‘Turks 
oly who are now on their soil. The recognition, too, of Greece. | 
‘8 an independent nation, with Capo a’ Istria at its head, will soon | 
enable that glorious country to effect its entire emancipation, and 
*ace More take rank among the nations of the earth. 

The affairs of Portugal are also of some moment, since the report 
ofDon Miguel being about to assume the Regency, (from his knowr 
‘evotion to the Priests and ultras) would seem to threaten an 
““tudonment of the constitutional system. 


| 
' 
} 
} 
' 


The accounts that have 
reached us upon this subject are extremely vague, and by no means 
10 be relied on—therefore, in absence of positive information, we 
“a9 only reason upon probabilities. The question presents itsell 
a tWo Ways; first, is it actually the fact, that Don Miguel is about 
'0 proceed to Portugal from Vienna, for the purpose mentioned? 
and, Secondly, if so, is it with the consent of Exugland? As we 
Nave stated,-the accounts are defective upun the first point, 
which must therefore remain undecided for the present; but, as 
respects the second, we are no way in doubt. It is not to be 
entertained for a moment that England has consented to any change 


oF modification of the constitutional government incompatible with 











the spirit of the charter, given by Don Pedro, for such an 
abandonment of the ground she has hitherto’ taken would be 
inconsistent with the dignity of her character and at war with 
the sincerity aud stability which always mark her national policy. 
Tt is absurd then to suppose, that Austrian or other interests have 
prevailed over hers: she is pledged to uphold the pew constitution 
of Portugal; she has the inclination to stand by that pledge (for the 
death of Mr. Canning has not changed her politics), and what is 
more, she has the power to do it from the presence of her troops on 
the theatre ofaction. Eugland then, we may safely infer, has not 
consented for Don Miguel to take the reins, without a satisfactory 
guarantee for his good behaviour. 

‘fhe only remaining topic we shall touch upon to-day is the war 
between Russia and Persia. All the recent accounts from Georgia 
concur in stating that victory still hovers over the standards of the 
Muscovites; indeed the degenerate Asiates are by no means able to 
cope with the hardy soldiers of the North, armed with European 
weapons, and led by officers skilled in modern tactics. Nothing 
remains for Persia to do but to give the “ indemnity for the past 
and security for the future,” as demanded by the Autocrat, by 
making a sacrifice of territory, unless indeed England inter- 
poses her friendly influence by virtue of the treaty existing be- 
tween herself and Persia. A short time will, as we stated at the out- 
set of this article, throw important liglits upon these several ques- 
tions. 

Treaty of Ghent.—The Commissioners for settling the boundary 
under the Seventh Article of the above treaty, have, after much 
labor and patient investigation, this day closed their labors and 
made their final reports to their respective governments. It is grati- 
fying to state, that the aforesaid Commissioners have amicably deter- 
mined by far the largest portion of the line ; two points only have 
been referred to the Governments, viz. one affecting St. George’s 
Island, below the Saultde St. Marie, in the water communication 
between Lakes Huron and Superior; and the other, the water 
communication of Lake Superior (north-west of that lake,) and 
Lac La Pluie. The Commissioners, it will be recollected, are, 
Anthony Barclay, Esq. and General Porter. 








We understand that in the alterations now making at the Chatham 
Garden Theatre, every attention will be paid to the convenience 
and comfort of the audience. It is also determined that females of 
a certain description shall be rigidly excluded; and, as an earnest 
of the sincerity of this intention, we are informed, that the upper 
tier of boxes has been entirely removed. 





An Agricultural Almanac for the ensuing year has lately been pub- 
lished in Boston; which, being prepared by the Editor of “ The 
New England Farmer,” will need no other recommendation to the 
notice of those engaged in husbandry. Itis for sale in this city, by 
Messrs. Thorburn, Seedsmen, Liberty Street. 


CLIO, 


By J.G. Percival. No. If. G.&C. Carvil!l, New York, 1827. | for money, and $7 3-4 7-8 for October. 


This is another Volume of gems put forth by one of the sweetest 
American poets, in continuation of a series which he bas promised 
biggcountrymen. The present number well sustains the reputation 
of the author; and, although a large portion of the pieces have 
already appeared fugitively, we are sure the public will be glad to 
meet them again in the chaste and beautiful form ia which the pu- 
blishers have embodied them. We extract a couple which have 
never been published in this journal. 

THE GREEK SONG OF VICTORY. 


The red day of slaughter is done ; 
The rose tint is pale in the west; 
The trinamph of Liberty won, 
Joy swells each Athenian breast : 
We bave buried our foes in the wave, 
That rolls on our iron-bound shore ; 
And the foot of the Ottoman slave 
Shell dare scale our raimparls no more: 
They came in their pride and their pomp to the fight, 
But bave scattered like dust, in the rush of our might. 
‘They came with the dawning of day; 
The sun brightly glanced on their sails ; 
Aud their fleet, on its conquering way, 
Bore forward with favouring gales: 
Like a dark cloud of tempest they came, 
Already they uitered their yeli— 
When we let loose our arrows of flame, 
And the pride of the Mussulman fell: 
Theu the waves with the fire and the slaughter were red, 
And our prows harried on through the dying and dead. 
‘They are goné—and the sea rolls again 
In peace on our iron-bound shore; 
They have left but the wreck and the stain, 
Where the green waves beaved purple with gore: 
As the last light grows dim in the west, 
O God of the brave and the free ! 
How the fullness that swells in each breast 
Is poured forth in blessing to thee: 
For we trasted in thee—and the arm of thy might 
Has scattered our foes in perilous fight. 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

in eastern lands they talk in flowers, 

And they tell in a geriand their loves and cares; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 

On its leaves a mystic language bears. 
The rose is the sign of joy and love, 

Young blushing Jove in its earliest dawn; 
And the mildness that suits the gentle dove, 

From the myrtle’s snowy flower is drawn. 
Innocence shines in the lily’s bell, 

Pure asa heart in its native heaven ; 
Fame’s bright star, and glory’s swell, 

By the glossy leaf of the bay are given. 
The silent, soft, and bumble heart 

In the violet’s hidden sweetness breathes; 
And the tender soul that cannot part, 

A twine of evergreen fondly wreathes. 
The cypress that darkly shades the grave, 

Is sorrow tbat mourns ber bitter lot; 


And faith, that a thousand brave, 

Speaks in thy blue leaves, forget-me-not, \ 
Then gather a wreath from the garden bow) 
And tell the wish of thy heart in flowers. 


THE NATIONAL READER, 

A Selection of Exercises in Reading and Speaking, designed to fill the 
same place in the Schools of the United States, that is held in those of 
Great Britain by the compilations of Murray, Seolt, Enfield, Mylius, 
Thompson, Ewing, and others. By John Pierpont, Compiler of 
the first American Class Book. Renee: Published by Hilliard, 
Gray, Little, and Wilkins, and Richardson and Lord. 1827. 

This work is upon the principle of the English Reader and others 
so well known as Schoo! Books. The selections are judicious and 
well adapted to American Schools, where the volume in question will 
doubiless form an useful auszilliary to those already in use. Several 
original articles of much merit from the pens of Mr. Pierpont, Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Ellis, and others are inserted. 

Intelligence received by the Cadmus. 

Count Capo d’[stria has been encouraged by the Courts of En- 
gland, France, and Russia, to accept the Government of the Greek 
Republic. 

An amazing number of persons of rank and fashion have crossed 
to the Continent from England, for the purpose of being present at 
the grand review, which takes place at St. Omer’s, before the King 
of France. 

Sir W. Scott’s new work, ‘The Chronicles of the Cannongate,”’ 
in two volumes, consists of three tales,—the Highland Widow, The 
Two Drovers, and The Surgeon's Daughter. ‘The first two will 
occupy one volume, and the last the second. They will appear 
about the end of this month, and will be followed by “ The Tales of 
a Grandfather,” from the same pen, in November. 

Arrangements have been made at the London Opera House with 
Madame Pasta and Mademoiselle Sontag, for the ensuing season. 

London, Sept. 12.—Letters patent have been made out to pass the 
Great Seal, creating the Eart of Darlington Marquis of Cleaveland. 
Mr. Stanley, the member for Preston, succeeds the Right Hon. R. 
Wilmot Horton as Under Secretary for the Colonies. 


The Augsburgh Gazette contains the following important intelli- 
gence, of the 22d ult from Constantinople :—‘‘ On the 16th inst. the 
Ambassadors of England, France, and Russia, delivered to the Reis- 
Efféndi, through the medium of their Drogmans, the Treaty of Lon- 
don. of June 6, as an ultimatum. The Reis-Effendi inquived of the 
Drogmaus what were the contents of the notes which accompanied 
the Treaty: but these having replied that they knew nothing about 
them, the Turkish Minister put them aside, without acknowledging 
the reception of them. The delay for the acceptance of the Treaty, 
which was at first fixed at 30days, is reduced to 15, so that now there 
remains only 8 days. It is suid that Mr. Stratford Canning having 
requested the Austrian Internuncio to counsel the Divan to accede 
'o the propositions of three Courts, his Excellency refused. Yester- 
day the Prussian Minister having made some representations to the 


— Effendi, the latter replied that the ultimatum was a letter of 


charge, which would never be paid. The 3lst of August is looked 
forward to with the greatestanxiety. It is rumoured that on the Ist 
of August the Egyptian fleet of 100 sail, with 4000 men on board, 
sailed from Alexandria fer Navarino. 


Stock Exchange, London, Sept. 12th, 2’o’clock.—An improvement 





may be quoted in the price of Consels, without any increase in busi- 
ness. ‘The Money-Market is extremely good; the prices are 87 3-4, 
A further sale of Exchequer 
Bills, to the amount of £60,000 has lowered the price-about 2s. per 
cent. Mexican Bonds are the only Foreiga Securities dealing in. 
Their present price is at 66 to 1-4, having been at one time 65 3-4.. 
—Columbian af “L-2 30—Greek 1 to 1-2—Spanish 10 to 1-2.— 
French 5 per cent 10 to.60—French 3 per cent 73.—Kussiaa 93 }-4. 
Courier. 

London, Sept. 13.—The exchange was quite active to-day, and 
Consols advanced 1-4 per cent, but settled at 88, sellers. A sale 
of £25,000 Exchequer bills in the morning produced no alteration, 
and they continued at 58 to 59 premium. 








ORE SPLENDID SUCCESS AT SYLVESTER’S.—We last week gave 
the numbers of the New-York Lottery, and in the hurry overtook the $20,- 
0°00, a quarter of which we actually paid a few days since to a Lady, it was sent 
in the country; this should induce all our correspondents to write soon for a 
ticket or share in the Lottery to be drawn the 7th of next month, only 14,000 
tickets, and prizes of $50,000, $20,000, $10,000 $4,520, &c. &e. and lowest prize 
$20. Present price of tickets $20, Half $10, Quarter $5. We would also remind 
our friends that it was only a few days since we sold the $25,000 prise, in a 
whole ticket. Orders from the country meet particular attention if addressed to 
N. & 8S. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway. 
&y Gold, Silver, and Bank of England Notes bought and sold, also Bills of 
Exchange on England, [Oct. 27. 
BOARDING AND ROOMS. 
O LET, a few good Rooms in a House pleasantly situated with a southern 
aspect » ithe Battery, and with boarding, or breakfast only. This situation 
| is recommended by its being less noisy than other parts of the city, and a very 
| agreeable winter residence for small families. Accommodation also fora few 
gentlemen who may agree to occupy one room. Terms more moderate than 
| usual. Inquire at No.6 State-street. Oct. 27. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, lately graduated wishes employment as a T’cacher . 
| ~* A situation in or near New York would be preferred. 
| orreferences and other particulars, application may be made at this office}; 
if by letter, post-paid. (Oct. 27. 














1 CHUYLKILL COAL.—TLhe New York and Schuytkill Coal Company have 
' \3 now Janding, several cargoes of Coal, of a superior quality. Orders for 
| which, left at their office corner of Beaver lane and Washington street, or with 
| Thomas R. Mercein, No .43 Wall-st. will be promptly attended to. 
j WALTER NEXSEN, Secretary. 
| Persons residing at Brooklyn, are respectfully informed that Orders for Coal, 
' left at the above named places, will be promptly supplied from vessels lying 
| there. [Oct. 27. 4 
} Southern District of New-York, ss. 
| E it Remembered, That on the 10th day of August, A. D. 1827, in the 52d year 
B of the Independence of the United States of America, T. D. Porter, of the said 
| district, hath deposited in this office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims 
| as proprietor, in the words following, to wit : Comparative Price Current, and Euro- 

pean and American Commercial Reporter. é' 

In conformity to the 4ct of Congress of the United States, entitled“ An Act for 
the encouragement of Learning, by securingthe copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, 
to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the time therein mentioned.” 

| And also an Act, entitled “ An Act, supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for 

\ the encouragement of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, 
to the authors and proprictors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned, 
and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etc 
historical aad other prints.” FRED. |. BETTS. 

| Oct. 27.] Olerk of the Southern District of New-York. 


j OYS’ CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues his 
H business atS03 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
made dresses for boys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns'to 

| suit the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public am extensive 

| assortment of ready made linen, cravats, stifvers, gloves suspenders, elastic 
belts, &c, on the most reasonable terms. 

| Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice without the delay 

| ordinarily attendant upon occasions of family afflictions. 

| N.B. Gentlemen’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. [Oct. 27. 














ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouses 

to the house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langhois, No. 203, Broadway, « 

few doors belew St. Paul’s Church, between Fulton and Dey streets. Mrs Can- 

| telo bas connected the Millinary and Dress Making with her Corset Establish, 
{ ment and has no doubt by her attention and punctuality to give = 
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= PORTRY. 
a FOR TNE ALBION. 


[The following is from the pen of a gentleman whose effusions 
have before enriched our columns. ] 


ON THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS PICTON AT WATERLOO, 


He moved not a limb, he spoke not a word 
As wounded he lay on the ground ; 

But sighs heaved his breast as be gazed on his sword, 
And each sigh forced the blood from liis wound. 


The atm which had wielded that sword was numb, 
But its strength had been felt in the fight;— 

The tongue which had cheered to the battle was dumb, 
But the eye of the warrior was bright. 


For England had triuamphed—he gloried in death 
‘That approached him on victory’s wing, 

And a smite lit his brow as he yielded his breath 
In the cause of his Country and King. 


The heroes he led bore his corse to the grave, 
And wept in their fulness of grief; 

They who death in the field were accustomed to brave 
Were subdued by the death of their chief. 


SONNET. 
To T. Hood, Ese. 
Written after Reading his Plea of the Midsummer Fairies. 


Delightful Bard ! what praises meet are thine, 
More thaw my verse cau sound to thee belong ; 
Well hast thou pleaded, with a tongue divine, 
In this thy sweet and newly breathed song, 
Where like the stream smooth numbers gliding throng ; 
Gather’d methinks | see the elfin race, 
With the immortal standing them among, 
Smiling benign with more than courtly grace ; 
Rescued I see them—all their gambols trace. 
With their fair Queen Titania in her bower, 
And all their avocations shall embrace, 
Pictur'd by thee with a Shakspeareanpower— 
O, when the time shall come thy soul must flee, 








E. M. 





The Park Theatre-—During he last week, Mr. Horn has been 
the principal atrraction at this house. We regret it should be 
necessary to inform any portion of the public that his talents are 
indeed worthy of attracting all the musical portion of the towo.— 
‘The houses, however, have been less crowded than they deserved 
tobe. “ There is no accounting for tastes,” isa very ancient maxim, 
and as true as most of its fellows, It would be,a curious speculation 
to render reasons for the difference of patronage experienced by 
Phillips and Horn. In voice, knowledge, taste, and effect,—in 
every thing that constitutes a great singer,—the latter is infinitely 
the superior. Yet, mark the scantier encouragement which he has 
received. Mr. Phillips, in bis first year in America, gained upwards 
of $37,000,—an enormous sum. Mr. Horn is singing to houses of 

600 or $700. It may be said that Phillips was a novelty—that 
ie was the first to introduce scientific singing amongst us—that the 
number of theatres has been quadrupled since his time—that his 
success was more owing to the circumstances under which he ap- 
peared, than to any positive merit of hisown. All these causes had 
their influence, do doubt ; but, it must be remembered, that Paillips’ 
style created a taste and gave an impulse. befagye unknown; and, 
that though the charm of novelty may have been destroyed by the 
apbearance of Pearman, and by the still greater efficiency of the 
Halian Opera, yet, the substitution of a refined taste in place of a 
rude liking, ought to operate with a wider aud more marked in- 
fluence now. However, these considerations are curious rather 
than cenclusive. Mr. Horn’s great merits no one can question ; 
and those who do not admire his displays, must settle the matter 
with their own connisseurship as well as they cau. The Henry 
Rertram of Mr. H. was perhaps more pleasing than the Seraskier. 
The songs are geverally of a more modern and more popular cast. 
They are enriched with touches of Scottish melody, and awaken 
Scottish associations H is no part of our system to enter into 
minute criticism on singing: our competence to such a task Is 
confined to a lively sensibility, and some experience of first-rate 
music. These capabilities could shew themselves iu little else than 
a genera! expression of delight. Suffice it then to say, that in 
Henry Bertram and Orlando (the Cabinet) Mr. Horn delighied all 
who heard him, and, not least, ourselves. Mrs. Knight is the favo- 
rite she ever Was: with no overweeming pretentions, she is an 
agreeable and tasteful vocalist , and, though she jhas ove superior, 
(Signorina Garcia) she has no equal. The Freyschulz is to be 
brought out with mach care. Horn, in Caspar, Mrs. Knight in 
Bertha, with Mesdames Hacket and Sharpe and Mr. Boyle. The 
chorusses are now ina course of manipalalion, under the master 
bands of Mr. Horo. Mach may be expected from this chef d’ouvre 
of modern composition. 

The French Company has returned from its. Philadelphia expe- 
dition, where the public liberality was showered down npon it in 
the most desirable manner. Nothing for many years has so fasci- 
nated the fashion of our sister-city as these performances. Each 
night was @ succession of triumphs for the actors, and of display 
for the audience. ht seemedto bea contest among the leaders of 
‘om which should most strenuously and efficiently patronise the 
(rotipe. In encouraging the players, they gratified themselves, and 
vanity perhaps had something to dewith the matter as well as taste. 
Very beautiful or very well dressed ladies take as much delight in 
shewing off their charms or their ornaments, as in listening to a 
play; and there is a great deal more of genuine gratification in 
criticising a tival, than in criticising an actor. Bot no matter what 
may have been the motive, the efiect was manifest: the French 
Company increased their reputation and their profits, and left Phila- 
deiphia with a promise of visiting it again. ‘They performed the 
Solitasee io this city last night; a sort of crazy melo-drama, fouuded 
ou ¢.crazy novel, of a crazy French Viscount, (D'Ariincourt.) ‘The 
thing Was extravagantly popular during the first fury of fashion, 
butt fas been long fading out of the public recollection. 

We should state, that Miss Kelly isto have a benefit on Tuesday 
next. Her talents have been s0 often praised by us, and are so 
well known to the town, that little else is needed to ensure a house 
than to state the fact; and add, that Mr. Horn will contribute his 
assistance, and Miss Clara Fisber will appear in Old and Young. 

The Bowery.—The Signorina’s benefit on Tuesday last, in point of 
brilliancy and numbers exceeded any thing we ever saw in New 
York. ‘The two lower tiers were thronged with the most respectable 
company, who had come there with all kindly feelings to testify theie 
admiration for the talents and respect for the character of Sign: rina 
Garcia. The pit wes equally remarkable for the high cast of its oc- 
cupants. The newspapers (but they are unsafe authorities) estimate 









ness, for from her first entre till the curtain’s fall she was constant! 
on the stage pouring forth a stream of delicious melody. 
yiech d’ L’Aspirante) she gave §$ 

rench, 


touchingly performed and reminded us of Pasta’s glorious execution 
of the same passages, Jt is printed in the jonrnals that before she 
forever abandons us for her dearer native land she will appear once 
again before the public. 

They have brought out at this theatre a melo-dramatic spectacle 
called Peter Wiikins or the Flying Indians, The scenery is superb, 
the story is so-so, the dialogue excessively bad, and the acling tole- 
rably good. It would be a waste of toil to point out the hundred 
thousand anacronisms, impossibilities aud inconsistencies of this 
piece, and it would be almost impossible to praise in adequate terms 
the beauty and splendor of the scenery. The whole affair hinges on 
the shipwreck of three or four persons on a rocky island in some re- 
mote sea, where they are tormented in their solitude by a mischiev- 
ous wild-man, and cheered and excited by some winged females. 
Peter Witkins is the captain of this adventurous crew, and with an 
infinite deal of romance in his language and whisker on his face, he 
bewitches Yourawkee into an acceptance of his hand. Yourawkee, 
(Mrs. Barrett) has wings to he: shoulders, and is very bewitching ; 
her sister Hallycarnie (Celeste) has wings on her heels, (judging from 
their lightness) and is (because she is single and not in love) sti}! 
more bewitching. ‘The tribe of Flying Indians is brought on the 
Stage, or rather in the air, for they are continually hovering about 
with their gauze wings and their yellow ancles. Long flocks of them 
(like wild geese) pass over the back part of the theatre exciting the 
mest murderous desires in the sporting part of the audience, and the 
most punning propensities in the visitors from Philadelphia. ‘Where 
do they all come from?’’ asked a stranger: ‘They come from Ayr- 
shire,’ answered an amateur Billy Black, ‘‘ and they are going to 
the Isle of sky." We have no room to particularize the sceues which 
most deserve praise. ‘They are all wortliy of being seen. 


The La Fayette is gaining on the town. The Manager is sedulous 
to diversify his performances, and has brought out some new and ef- 
fective melo-dramas. , 

The Chatham Theatre is nearly ready for opening. A company 
has been collected, which will be entitled to patronage. 

Mr, Hamblin has left town for Charlesion, S.C. He will, in his 
course, perform at some of the theatresin Virginia. Mr. Cooper has 
already played two nights at Philadelphia, and will soon return to 
perforin once or twice here. 


A new piece (by Kenny) called “‘ Spring and Autumn, or the Bride 
at Fifly,”’ has been brought out at the Haymarket, and was euthusias- 
tically applauded. 


Those who take any interest in foreign theatricals, and more espe- 
cially our English and French readers, will perhaps be gratified by 
the ensuing notices of the novel establishment of an English Theatre 
in Paris. 

The first performance of the English Company last night at the 
Theatre de l’Odeon, met with the most kind and urbane reception from 
a numerous audience, the great majority of which was French.— 
Amongst the brilliant and fashionable audience, were several high di- 
plomatic personages, distinguished literary characters, the principal 
actors of the Royal Theatres, in a word, the elile of society and tal- 
ent now in the capital. Before the rising of the curtain the national 
strain of Vivre Henri Quatre, followed by that of * God Save the King,” 
was played amidst the mutual and unanimous plaudits of both French 
and English. Under the influence of the kindliness of feeling increa- 
sed, if not created, by this well timed measure, the curtain rose, Mr. 
Abbot came forward, and delivered a judiciously conceived aad ap- 
posite Address, which was rendered still more effective by the digeifi- 
ed and feeling manner in which it was spoken, Several passages 
elicited the liveliest demonstrations of satisfaction, particulatly frow 
the French portion of the spectators. The performance of The Rivals 
then commenced, and was listened to with great attention, and an 
evident disposition to be pleased. It would be needless here to go 
into any elaborate criticism of a so well-known performance as Liston’s 
Bob Acres. 
nished him with some occasions of proving to the French public how 
justly founded is his reputation as a great comicactor. His challenge 
inditing scene, and the meeting that follows, were his most felicitous 
efforts, and seemed to have been keenly relished by the audience. 
Where he to play a part less exclusively local, the peculiarities or 
eccentricities of which might be more universally understood, for 
instance, Sir Bashful Constant, in ‘The Way to Keep Him,” we 
have no doubt his triumph would he complete. The gentlemanly 
deportment, correct and spirited acting, and perfect tone of good so- 
ciety, displayed by Mr. Abbot in his personation of Captain Abso- 
lute, made a favourable impression. Miss Smithson’s handsome per- 
son, and lovely and natural manner of acting, render her a very at- 


to become favourites here. Ofthe representatives of Faulkland and 
Julia (Mr. Mason and Mrs. Russell) we are really puzzled what to 
say, having had scarcely an opportunity of lodging of them, they 
spoke in such very low and indistinct tones, and seemed so very soli- 
citous, not always to let the audience into the secret of their dialogue. 
It will be better, therefore. to suspend judgement till there be more 
matter to form one on. Mr. Chippendale /ookeda respectable Sir 
Anthony Absolute, but he insisted, and commanded, and stormed in 
by far too lame and unabsolute way. The peculiarity of accent and 


upon the French part of the audience. There is some spirit and hu- 
mumour in Mr. Power’s sketeh of this character, though on the 
whole we mnst look upon it as a rough sketch. Mrs. Smithson, who 
played Mrs. Malaprop, dressed and looked the charaeter with bes 
coming respectability, but her voice was scarcely audible in many 
parts of the house. Mrs. Bennet. as Lucy, was rather too smart and 
vivacious. Messrs. Brindal and Latham, as Fag and Davi, were 
useful in their vocation. Mr. Brindal. however, might be better.— 
The enlighted urbanity practised by the French on this occasion au- 
gurs well for the destiny of the English Theatre here, and we have 
strong hopes that, by means of a judicious selection of pieces, a suc- 
cession of first-rate actors, and a more efficient permanent company, 
we may be long gratified by English performances in Paris. 


As. this is the first and possibly the last time we shall ever touch 
upon the subject, our readers will excuse us for making another ex- 
tract. [t should he recoHected that four or five years agoa few stro- 
ling strangers attempted a Theatre in Paris, and were pelted off the 
| Mage. 

The vast area of the Odeon was, on Tuesday night, erowded almost 
to suffocation, by as elegant an assemblage as ever graced the walls 
of a theatre to witness the first represention of nn English tragedy. 
The French portion of the spectators, on this occasion formed aa 
overwhelming majority, numbers of whom were warm admirers of 
the immortal English bard, with whose work they were evidently 
well acquainted; and many, who, with a feeling, though somewhat 
illiberal, it is hard to discommend,. are so enthusiastically and ex- 
clusively attached to the admirable: Dramatists of their own cona- 
try, that. remembering only the glovious names of Corneille, Ka 
cine, Voltaire, they see, ia the honouwsable tribute, paid to the ge- 


; 





the receipts at $2200. She did all she could to shew her thankful- 


y 
In a little 
ion i cimens of her skill in 
nglish, German, Italian and Spanish—speaking the language 
purely ‘and singing the songs exquisitely. The scenafrom Otello was 


Though not one of his most effective parts, it still fur-| 


tractive Lydia Languish. This young lady and Mr. Abbot bid fair | : 


national characteristics of Sir Lucius O Trigger were of course lost | 
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ius of Shakspeare, only an invasion of those rights (hey would ex. 
‘lusively confer on their itiustrions favouites. [t is these prejudices 
that the establishment of an English Theatre in Paris is calculated 
to remove, particularly when devoted to such performances as those 
of Tuesday. The Tragedy selected for the evening was Hamlet, Mr. 
Charles Kemble appearing for the first tinve before a Parisian audi- 
ence as the Prince, and a more triumphant debut was never exhibj. 
ted on a Theatre. Ofthis gentleman’s well known external quali- 
fications for the stage it is scarcely necessary to speak,—they are 
perhaps unrivalled ; a form of the manliest proportions, command. 
ing height, a voice firm and flexible, and a countenance full of intel- 
ligewce and expression. His entrance was greeted with ardent ang 
long-continaed applause from every part of the theatre, which hav. 
ing gracefully acknowledged, he proceeded with his task. The first 
soliloquy —‘O that this too, too solid flesh wouldjmett,’ was extremely 
well given. In the succeeding scene with the spirit of his father, the 
profound and breathless attention of the whole house, bore the best 
testimony of the power and truth of his personification. Nothing 
could he finer than the softened tenderness of his voice, when in con. 
| jaring the Ghost, he addressed it by the beloved name of Father; this 
was instantly seized by the audience, and rapturously applauded. — 
The greattriumph of Mr. Kemble during the evening, was beyond 
all question this scene of the play. The terrific burst of exultation 
and vengeance with which he received the confirmation of the King’s 
guilt, drew down reiterated rounds of the most enthusiastic applause. 
The interview with the Queen, which follows, the sublime reflections 
on morality, and the concluding scene. were all felicitously given 
and highly effective. The last act of this Tragedy is not equal to 
the preceding ones, and the perfect arrangement of the subordinate 
characters is essential to give it effect; the closing scene was some- 
what marred by want of attention to this necessary point. At the 
fall of the curtain, loud and reiterated calls were made for Mr. Kem. 
ble, who, however, did not make his appearance, the regulations of 
Government prohibiting this mark of respect to the popular feeling 
ofthe audience. The scenery was disgraceful, and considerably 
impaired the effect of the finest part of the Tragedy. 

The Company —Kemble, Liston and Abbot excepted, is evidently 
detestable. 
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NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 




















Days of sailing from| Days of sailing from 

Ships. Masters. ' faim 4 Tapes, f 
No.!.JamesCropper/Graham (Jan.1, May 1, Sept.1|/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16 
4. York De Cost 8, 8, 8 24, yo 
3. Manchester W. Lee,jr. 16, 16, 16) March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
2. Wm. Byroes |Hackstaff 24, 24, 24 8, 8, e 
1.Wm.Thompson|Maxwell \Feb.1,June 1, Oct.1 16, 16, 16 
4. Napoleon, Clarke ’ 8, 8 24, 24, 24 
3. Pacific Crocker 16, 16, 16)Apriii, Aug- 1, Dec.1 
2. Jobn Jay Holdrege 24, 24, 24) 8, ’ 8 
| 1. Florida |Tinkham |Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1| 16, 16, 16 
4. Geo. Canning |Stoddard 8, mn t 24, 24, 24 
8. Canada \Rogers 16, 16, 16)Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.i 
2.Birmingham  j|Harris 24, 24, 24 8, 8, 8 
1. Britannia Marshall |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1 16, 16, 16 
4. Silas Richards |Holdrege 8, 8, 4 24, 24, 24 
3. New York Bennet 16, 16, 16/Feb. 1. June, Oct.! 
2.SilvanusJenkins Macy 24, 24, 24! 8, 8, £ 





Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty 
five guineas : including beds, bedding, wine,and stores of every description. 

No. tand 3, Old Line. Owners, I. Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marshal 
and J. Thompson.—No.2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and 
Saml. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell &Co. 

Agents in Liverpool! tst and Sd Line, Cropper, Benson & Co.—2d Line, Wm 
} and James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary 


NEW-YORK 











AND LONDON PACKETS. 
| | |Days of sailing from Days of sailing from 
Ships. | Masters. | ew-York. f | London. ; 
| No.1. Brighton |Sebor Jan.1, May 1, Sept. 1|Feb.25, June 25, Oct.2 
' 1. Columbia Delano (Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1/Mar. 25, July 25, Nov.2: 


1. Corinthian | Chadwick 


(March 1, July 1, Nov. 1)Ap. 25, Aug.25, Dec. * 
1. Cortes |Sprague 


[April1l, Aug. 1, Dee. 1/Muy 25, Sept. 25, Jan..: 
2. Acasta |Moore | Feb. 15,June 15, Oct. 15) April 10,Aug.10, Dec..1() 
{ 2: Hudson Champlin \|May 15, July 15, Nov. 15| May 10, Sept. 10, Jan. 1) 
2 Robt.Edwards Sherburne Ap. 15, Aug, 15, Dec. 15|June 10 Oct. 10, Feb 10 
2. Cambria | Robinson |May 15, Sep. 15, Jan. 15iJuly 10, Nov. 10, Mar. !y 
| Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-fire 
( guineas : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
No.1. Old Line. Owners, Fish,Grianell & Co. 136 Front-street, New York. 
|} Agent in London, Geo. Wildes.—No. 2, Johu Griswold, U.C. Griswold, 9 
South-st. cor. Pine. 
| N. B. The ships of both lines will touch at Cowes each way, forthe pu'- 
| pose of receiving passengers, Steam boats run constantly from that place tv 
| the Continent and to different parts of England, 











| NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Days of calles from, Days of sailing from 
w York. 


; 
\Mastere. | Ne: 


No. Ships. Havre. 
| 2 |Cadmus |Allyn Jan.1, Apr.15, Aug.1 Feb. 15,June 1, Sept. '? 
' Stepbania (Pell | 1, May 1, Sept.1 15, 15, Oct.i 
| 1 Edw. Quesnel Hawkins | 15, 1, Aug. 15 March 1, 15, ! 

2 France |Funk Feb.1, 15, Sept. 1 15, July 1, —s! 

Montano Smith 1, June l, Oct.1 15, 15, Nov. ! 
Edw. Bonaffe [Hathaway 15, 1, Sept. 15 April J, 15, 
Bayard \Robinson Mar. 1, 15, Oct. 1 15, Aug. 1, ] 
ilenry 4th  |Skiddy 1, July 1, Nov. 1 15, 15, Dec. ! 
2 Queen Mab |Butman 15, 1, Oct. 15 May 1, 15, ! 
2 Don Quixote \Clark ‘April, 15, Nov. 15, Sept.!, lo 
‘Sully Macy 1, Aug.1, Dee. 1! 15, 15, Jano 


Passaze in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars,ine!\~ 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stures of every description. 

Old Line. Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Waslington-street, New York 
Ageutat Havre, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. Sand 2, firstand second lines. Age! 
Crassous & Boyd, coruer of Wall and Pearl-sts. New York. Agents at Hevt 
2, E. Quesnel, V’aine—S, Bonnaffe, Buisgerard & Ce. 





*,.* The whole of those vessels are of the very first deseription, are excet 
| ingly we found, and commanded by the most experienced navigators. Lvery 
| comfurt and convenience forthe passengers is provided by the owners, and ul 
| emitting attention shown by the captains and officers on the voyage- 
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| CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Six Dollars per annum (exclusivt “ 
| postage ) —puyable in udvance.—All persons becoming subscribers, will be ¢> 
| pecied tocontinuetheir subscriptions until aregular notification of relinguis! 
} ment is made to the Office, or to eitherof the Agents.—Any person enter!’ 
| apona new term of subscription,and afterwards wishing to resign, willle 
expected to continue through the half year so entered upon.—All Commu” 
cations tothe Editor,or his Agents, must be post paid.— Published ty JOM © 
BAKTLETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday afternoen, at the Office vf te 
ALBION, No. 9in the Marble Bailding, 50 Wall-street, and forwarded by tb 
Northern and Southern Maits on the same day; by the Eastern Mail on 53! 
day morning; and delivered tosubscribersin the City in the afternoon anu 
evening on theday of publication. » 
| J. UL. Rathbone, Utica, N. ¥—R. Pullen, Philadelphia—E. J. Coale, Balt 
| more—P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.—Geo. Hatchison, Richmond, Va 
Ily. White, Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, Va-—¢ 
iall, Norfolk, Va.—T. Watson, P. M., Newbern, N. C.—Aroh’d Camphe' 
Fayettville, N. C—R. ilubbell, Oxford, N C.—J. C. Wakker, Charleston, S.C. 
B. D. Plant, Columbia, 8. C.—W. B. Williams, Savannah, Geo.—T. Basinge! 
Augusta, Geo.—Thos. D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich’d Corre & Co.. Mobile 
Ala—Wm. Brune, Natchez, Miss.—P. Nugent Port Gibson, Miss.—O — 
| Keyte, St. Louis, Mri.—Rev. Jao. Haugston, Cincinnati, Ohio—Hy. P. Hard), 
Cleaveland, Ohio—Il. Howe, New Havea, Con.—M. Robison, Providence, R. 1. 
O. U. Greenleaf, Boston, Mass.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelpb'. 
Dp. J. Smith, Kingston, U. C.—J. Taylor, P. M., Perth—A. Mcbean, Corn 
wali—C. Jones, Brockville—Jas. 6: Bethune, Coburg—Jas. Crooks, Niagara— 
M. Crooks, Ancaster-—Wm. Hands, Sandwich—Gordian Horan, Quelieo-Wa- 
Suter, Montreal—John Bignal, Three Rivers. (New Brunswick,) Ws. Rey 
nulds, St. Johns—J. & F. Beckwith, Fredericton, Richibueto, &c.—Robert Care 
P. M., Mirimachi—Joho Batkam, St. Andrews—Charles Koehe, Halifax, N.8- : 
Wa. & Perot, Bermuda—Messrs. Cabot & Co., St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bass! 
St. Croit—Thos. Munday, West End, St. Croix-—Jno. Athill, P. ML, dur gas 
Tampiuo, Werico, and YeraGrum, H. U. ¢. Cammann. 
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